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PHILADELPHIA, Firreenty anp Cuerry Streets, SIXTH MONTH 16, 1900. 


ROioud Arrangements 10 Ghoulouguo, 
RATES. 

\s previously announced, the roads in the 
territory including New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Yearly Meetings have granted a rate 
of a fare and one-third for the round trip. 

The Central Passenger Association, covering 
the territory between Chicago and St. Louis on 
the west, and Buffalo and Pittsburg on the east, 
have granted the same rate. 

The Western Passenger Association, having 
jurisdiction west.of Chicago, including the States 
of lowa and Nebraska, undera rule they have 
not to consider rates until sixty days prior to the 
date of the meeting, have not yet acted on the 
application of the Committee. 

The rate of a fare and one-third on the “‘ cer- 
tificate plan,’’ means that any one purchasing a 
through ticket to Chautauqua on any road may 
obtain a Certificate, (not a receipt) to that effect, 
which when properly endorsed at Chautauqua, 
will entitle the purchaser to a return ticket, over 
the same route, at one-third the outward fare paid. 

The Trunk Line Association have also granted 
a special rate, as follows: If 100 tickets are 
bought at one time, from either of the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Washing- 
ton, the rate will be $10 for the round trip, but 
they are to be good only by all holding them 
going as one party, from either of the cities named, 
(or on the route), but they will be good to return 
individually after the 25th of Eighth month, by 
the same route. The money for these tickets 
will have to be sent to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee during Seventh month, (notice giving par- 
ticulars will be published in the INTELLIGENCER 
of Sixth month 30). 

NIAGARA TRIPS. 

The Erie Railroad have further agreed that all 
going out on their road holding the special tickets 
can return via Niagara, and a stop over of one 
day allowed there after the Conference. 

A special excursion will run from Chautauqua 
the morning after the Conference (Eighth month 
29th) at a rate of $1.50 for the round trip. A 
special rate will be obtained for the trip to 
Niagara for those who do not hold the special 
tickets from‘the east and desire to return by the 
special trains from Niagara on Eighth month 30. 

CERTIFICATE PLAN TICKETS. 

Tickets on the Certificate Plan can be pur- 
chased three days (exclusive of First-day) before 
the opening of the Conference (Eighth month 21), 
and are good to return for three days after the 
lose of the same (Eighth month 28) or sooner if 
desired. Fuller details in regard to the purchase 
of these tickets will be announced later (probably 
Seventh month 28). Neither of the tickets 
mentioned is transferable. No extension of time, 
stop over, or change of route, will be granted 
except as mentioned, at Niagara. 

ROUTES FOR SPECIAL TRAINS. 

lhe route for special trains, Eighth month 20, 
will be: from New York, by the Erie Road to 
Jamestown, and steamboat on the Lake to Chau- 
tauqua. 

From Philadelphia, by the Philadelphia and 
Reading to Bethlehem, the Lehigh Valley to 
Waverly, the Erie to Jamestown, boat to Chau- 
tauqua. 

From Baltimore (stopping at Washington) by 
the Baltimore and Ohio to Pittsburg, the P. and 
L.E. to Youngstown, and Erie R.R.to Jamestown. 

The time from New York or Philadelphia to 
Jamestown will be about 12 hours including one 
stop of twenty minutes for a meal, and from Bal- 
Allowing for delays in transfer 
it Jamestown the trip from there to Chautauqua 
will take about two hours. 

The special trains from the cities named will be 
through vestibuled trains. They will start from 


New York and Philadelphia about 8 a. m., and 
from Baltimore at 7 a.m., making only such stops 
as will accommodate Friends on the route. 

The exact time schedule will be published later. 

SUPPER ON 20TH. 

There will be no opportunity to obtain any 
meal on arrival at Chautauqua, therefore it has 
been arranged to stop at Hornellsville on the 
Erie Road about 4 p. m., where a good warm 
meal can be obtained for fifty cents by those who 
desire it. Similar arrangements will probably be 
made at Pittsburg where the Baltimore train will 
arrive about 5.15 p.m. It is hoped that Friends 
in Ohio will be able to connect with this train at 
Pittsburg or Youngstown. 

OTHER TRANSPORTATION. 

There are many public excursions from all 
parts of the country, full information of which 
can be obtained by writing to the Chautauqua 
Assembly, Cleveland, Ohio. 

ADMISSION. 

The daily admission of fifty cents having been 
waived by the Chautauqua Management, some 
means had to be devised to identify Friends from 
others to whom this concession did not apply. 
The Committee of Arrangements therefore 
directed that a suitable badge be printed and 


sold to Friends at fifty cents each, which will be 


recognized for admission to the grounds during 
the whole time of the Conference. The money 
for these badges will be paid by those who go on 
the special trains from the east, when they pay 
for their Railroad tickets. Others can obtain 
them by sending fifty cents to chairman of the 

Committee. 

JOHN WM. HUTCHINSON, 
Chairman Committee on Transportation, 
220 East 12th St., New York. 

Boarding Places at Chautauqua. 

THE rooms at the Hotel and following Cottages 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., have not as yet all been 
engaged for Conference week. 

The owners have made rates as follows. 
with Board: 

Hotel Athenzeum, $1.50 and $2.00 each, per day, 
two in a room; single rooms $2 and $3. 

Mrs. W.S. Ensign, Spencer Cottage, 372 Pales- 
tine Avenue, $7 each, per week, two in room; 
single rooms $7 and $8. 

Miss Annie Morey, Morey Cottage, 696 Palestine 
Avenue, $6 and $7 each, per week, two in a 
room; single rooms $8. 

Mrs. S. S. Haskins, Cary Cottages, 354 and 355 
Bowman Avenue, $6 and $7 each, per week, 
two in a room; single rooms $7 and $8. 

Mrs. Jennie C. Cook, Cook Cottage, 83 Simpson 
Avenue, $7 each, per week, two in a room, 
single rooms $8 and $10. 

Mrs. Westley, Westley Cottage, Hedding St. 
and Terrace Avenue, $6 and §7 each, per 
week, two in a room; single rooms $6 to $8. 

Mr. O. Snow, Snow Cottage, Waugh St. and 
Pratt Avenue, $5 to $7 each, per week, two 
in a room; single rooms $6 to $8. 

Mrs. F. D. Lucas, Lucas Cottage, 282 Morris 
Avenue, $5.50 each, per week, two in a room; 
single rooms $6 and $7. 

The names of Cottages given in previous lists 
but omitted this time have all been filled. 

The Committee hopes Friends will avail them- 
selves of the list of Cottages, and Hotel, and 
communicate directly with their proprietors, 
engaging their rooms as early as possible in order 
to secure better accommodations than could be 
obtained later in the season. 

Other Cottages will be named later. 

Any further information which may be desired 
will be gladly given by the Committee. 

HARRY A. HAWKINS, Clerk, 
Committee on Reception, 
457 W. 2ist St. 


Room 


New York, Sixth month g, 1900, 




















OOKKEEPER: (LADY) WILL OPEN, CLOSE 
or keep books. Temporary or permanent. Address, 
No. 141, this Office. 








OUNTRY BOARDING.—FOR A FEW PER- 
sons. Pleasant surroundings, large, shady lawn, 
etc. Situated near Byberry Friends’ Meeting. Those 
not going to and from city daily preferred. Address 
A. A. TOMLINSON, Byberry, Philad’a. 



































O RENT FOR SUMMER. FURNISHED 


house. Beautiful scenery, good water. LUCY 
GRISCOM SANDS, Pottsville, Penna. 

















ANTED.—BY SCHOOL TEACHER, A POSI- 
tion as companion or governess ; willing to travel. 


For particulars address T. A. STARR, Box 47, Silcott 
Springs, Virginia. 



































ANTED.—A FEW SUMMER BOARDERS, 

in a Friends’ family near Ambler. High location, 

pleasant surroundings, shade, airy rooms. Address 
5. C.S., Broad Axe, Montgomery County, Pa. 




















WANTED.—BY REFINED AND COMPETENT 
young woman, position as housekeeper or compan- 
ion. Address C. L., Lock Box G., Kennett Square, Pa. 



































ANTED.—IN THE COUNTRY, A COMPE- 

tent woman to do plain cooking and assist with 

house work. A good home to suitable person. Address 
JUDITH P. HOOPES, Bynum, Harford Co., Md. 





























ANTED.—MOTHER’S HELP, IN SMALL 

family, to assist young mother with general house- 

work and care of two small children. Washing and 

ironing done out. Address HELEN W. HOOPES, 
Bynum, Harford Co., Md. 



































WANTED.—A FEW BOARDERS ON A FARM, 

July and August, one mile from Willow Grove, 

N. E. Penna. Railroad. Lawn with plenty of shade. 

ACOB T. COMLY, Willow Grove, enioeeenn Co., 
ennsylvania. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER OR 
collector. Address ROBERT F. WRIGHT, 
710 N. Franklin St. 












































ANTED.—A FEW BOARDERS IN FRIENDS’ 
family. High location, on banks of the Rancocas 
River. Address T. B. ENGLE, Bougher, N. J. 





























PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 
t.soaday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 

SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





























FOR RENT. 


A very pleasantly situated suburban residence, large 
piazza, lawns, beautifully shaded; cultivated garden, 
stable, etc., convenient to steam and trolley. Address 
S.S. LIPPINCOTT, Andalusia, Pa. 


















































During the Summer 


RPP et AP VAAL DAI NAUIN A UIA ed AUIS 


BUSINESS [MEN 


and others whose houses are closed will find a 
comfortable home at 


Y.F.A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m., 25 cents. 
Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 6 to 7 p. m. 


ROOMS 
$3 and $4 per week 

























































50 cents per night. 








Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 














Public Telephone No. 36-68. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “‘ Clubs ”’ we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers 
Single copies, 5 cents 
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CHAUTAUQUA. 


A few Friends can be accommodated with lodgings 
for the season at the Hower Cottage, centrally located 
near the Lake. Address 

JOSEPH T. McDOWELL, 
227 Whitfield Ave., Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


FRIENDS’ I 


The Kathlu, 
ELeventH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 


OCEAN CITY,N. J. 


New house, fiae ocean view, large piazzas, 
and pleasant rooms. 


K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 


‘THE ORCHARDS, 


A beautiful country residence, open for guests. 
First-class accommodations in a private family. (ne- 
fourth mile from R. R. station. Terms from §6 to gro. 
Address No. 142, this Office. 


SYLVANDALE COTTAGE. 


A pleasant home for summer boarders in Friends’ 
family, one and one-half hours from New York City. 
30x 61, Cornwall, N. Y. 


THE PENNHURST, 
Micnican Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street jevel. 


Booktet MaILep. 


Open the entire year. 
JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE HOWARD., 


Ocean Env or Tennessee Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
First-class, heated throughout, home-like. 
Send for terms and booklet. M. SCHNEIDER. 


NEW ARBORTON, 
Ocgan Grove, New Jersey. 
Kept by Friends. Nicely located one-half block from 
the sea, near hot and cold sea-water baths. 
For particualrs, address, 


HANNAH BORTON, 
7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


THE AQUARILLE, Oren ati tHe year 


Ocean Env or Tennesser Avz. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam coon, electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-like and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON 
The Dolphin Inn, 
North Beach Haven, N. J. 
A first-class Hotel at moderate rates, 
100 yards from the ocean, and 400 


yards from the bay. Reference from 
Friends given. For terms address 


H. C. HEWITT, Prop. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
Carpenters, Bui_pers, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa 


\ Philadelphia, Pa 


OFFICES: 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


, REMOVED. 


Lizzie J. LAMBERT, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
STENOGRAPHER, 


14S. Broap Street, Pura 





Telephone 1-42-25 D. 


NTELLIGENCER. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, )} Princttel 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, f 4 "#"<ifals. 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwaARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, vent 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarptnc anp Day Puptis oF Botn Sexes 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or bus 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulafs to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y,. Ogontz, Pa. 


Chelten Hills School, 


Wyncote, Penna. 
For girls and boys. For circulars, address, 


ANNIE HEACOCK, Principal 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N.Y 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Gir!s, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hil! 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York 





Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 





The le, tors. PHILADELPHIA, 
FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1goo. 
XXIV. 

Curist zs born in the heart of each generation. 
Sull is he the only way to the Father, for he is the Son 
hegotten in us: stillis he Shepherd of the wandering 
hearts of men: but it is a new body that he wears, a 
new word he speaks to us. 

Henry B. Briyns. 


‘*Present Day Papers,’’ edited by John Wilhelm 
Rowntree, for Fifth month, 1900. 


From 


THE ANSWER. 
ONE looked to God, and cried, above life’s din 
Of driving toil and misery and sin : 
‘« What hope for these whose anguish makes them dumb? 
Once men looked forward for the Christ to come, 
The mighty Lord for man’s deliverance sent, 
The Prince of Peace on earth. 
Hecame. He went. 
Nor yet comes peace ! What hope is left to-day ? 
Shall Christ be born again ?”’ 
God answered, Yea. 
In thine own heart, if thou unlatch the door, 
The Light of Light on earth shall dwell once more ; 
Through thine own lips, ungraced and poor and weak, 
The Love of Love unspeakable shall speak ; 
Through thine own hands, wearied with toil for men, 
Unto his own the Christ shall come again. 
—Mabel Earle, in Sunday School Times. 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


( Conclusion.) 


A MEMORIAL of Benjamin Hallowell, prepared by 


Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting, and approved by | 


Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, was read in Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting at its session in 1878. ( 
found at the close of the ‘“‘ Autobiography.’’) 


Some incidents which Benjamin recorded of his | 
own experience, and some other matter concerning | 


him, seem appropriate in closing the narrative of his 
life. 
to New England in 1847, illustrating not only his 
own character, but a valuable truth. He says: 

“In 1847, after finishing my course in chemical 
analysis, in Dr. Jackson's laboratory, in Boston, on 
a very warm afternoon, I wanted to go to South 
Bridgewater, to visit the Normal School there. I 
went to Boston station to take the cars, and on look- 
ing in the car, I saw every seat was occupied by some 
one, coat off, fanning himself, (it was dreadfully hot), 
and his elbows sticking out, looking as uninviting for 
a neighbor as possible, but so it was all the way to the 
far end of the car, where I found a seat double unoccu- 
pied, facing toward the door I had entered. I was 


(It will be | 


One of these is a story connected with his trip | 
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scarcely seated before I saw a gentleman, appearing 

to be about sixty years old, with drab suit and white 

hat, in the same predicament in which I had just 
| been, with unmistakable evidence that no one wanted 
him for a neighbor. I could see his confusion and 
| appreciate it, so I stood up to my full height and 
| said, audibly and deliberately, ‘ Here is a seat by me 
if thou wilt accept it.’ He came directly up, with- 
out seeming to look to the right hand or to the left, 
with his hat in his hand, and bowed most gracefully 
tome. I invited him to sit next to the window, as he 
seemed very warm, which he gladly did. We were 
the observed of the passengers for some time. Hav- 
ing done my part towards an acquaintance, as I was 
studying character among other things, I waited to 
see if he would second the effort. I waited but a 
little while. He inquired most immediately if I had 
ever been over that road before, and how far I was 
going. I told him I had never traveled it, that I was 
a stranger, from Alexandria, D. C., was out on a 
tour of observation, and was going to South Bridge- 
water to visit the State Normal School. This seemed 
| to ‘open his mouth.’ He said he was very glad he 
had met with me, as it would afford him pleasure to 
point out to me the objects of interest on the road, 
as far as he went, which would be nearly to Bridge- 
water. He made himself very agreeable, pointing 
out the quarries of the Quincy granite, the residence 
of John Adams, the second President of the United 
| States, a large mansion embowered in a thick grove, 
with a four pitch roof, and the residence of his son, 
John Quincy Adams. The heat of the day was for- 
gotten in his conversation, and a more agreeable, in- 
| structive ride I never had.” 

Benjamin’s account of his experience in the law re- 
lating to military science is interesting. “ A little over 
a year,” he says, ‘‘ after we commenced housekeeping 
in Alexandria, in 1824, the captain of the militia of the 
district presented to mea bill of fifteen dollars for 
muster fines for the past year, five musters in a year, 
and a fine of three dollars for absence from each. I 
told the captain the discipline of the Religious Society 
to which I belonged required that its members should 





| be in no way cctive in anything connected with mili- 
| tary affairs, but suffer peaceably whatever penalty the 


| law imposed. He said he would then have to dis- 


| train my property for the amount of the fine, and re- 
| quested me to designate what goods I could best 


spare. Itold himI could say nothing on the subject, 
but left it all to him to do what the law required. He 
then levied on our parlor furniture, taking a large 
looking glass, my portable writing desk, brass and 
itons, shovel and tongs, and several other things. 
goods selling so low at such sales, which no respect- 
able people attended, it took more than we could re- 
place for fifty dollars to pay a fine of fifteen. But I 
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cheerfully made the sacrifice to the Society, for the 
many privileges I enjoyed from it, although our 
parlor did look very much stripped, and I thought 
such a stripping once a year, which was the prospect 
before me, would be a severe tax. 

“ At the ensuing session of Congress, however, 
the Columbia College, of Washington City, petitioned 
to exempt the President, Professors, teachers, and 
students of that institution from military duty in 
time of peace, and a bill was laid before the House 
for that object. While the bill was under considera- 
tion, a motion was made to extend the same favor to 
the officers of Georgetown College. Charles Fenton 
Mercer, who represented the Congressional district in 
Virginia contiguous to Alexandria, and a warm friend 
of our school, moved an amendment so as to include 
‘all the institutions of learning in the District of 
Columbia,’ which 
amended passed. I immediately obtained a copy of 
the laws of that section, when they were printed, and 
the next year, upon the collector’s presenting his bill 
of fifteen dollars, 1 showed him the law, which he had 
not before seen. After examining it carefully, he 
said it exempted all persons connected with our 
establishement from military duty in time of peace, 
and he seemed to be gratified with it. 

“The change was greatly in my favor. The law 
previously required military duty of all males over 
eighteen years of age, which would have embraced 
not only the teachers, but nearly half the students, 
five days in the year, and a fine of three dollars each 
time for nonattendance. This would have occasioned 
no little perplexity, but it was all obviated by this 
kindness of my friend Charles Fenton Mercer, of 
Aldie, who, though many years deceased, is still held 
in pleasant and grateful remembrance-” 

His account of his and his wife’s experience with 
domestic servants is lively and suggestive. He says: 

‘We had to employ (at the Alexandria school), 
a good many domestics, often six or eight at a time, 
and, as I suppose is the case in most large establish- 
ments, and perhaps in smaller ones, too, there would 
sometimes be little differences among them; some 
would not perform their duties to the satisfaction of 
the mistress of the house; and, as the plan I adopted 
looks pleasant in the retrospect, and has the sanction 
of my present judgment, I feel willing to relate it. 

‘“‘In the first place, from principle, I was always 
kind and respectful to them, regardful of their com- 
fort and interest, and thoughtful of their condition, 
which I felt was one of many trials and comparatively 
few comforts. 

“Next, I made it a point to pay them punctually 
at the close of every month, so that they knew when 
they would get their money, and had not to ask for 
it. Those whose wages were not over five dollars, 
as was generally the case with the female domestics, 
I always paid in specie, purchasing it for them for 
this purpose, during the banks’ suspension of specie 
payment. I generally had their pay in silver half- 
dollars. I always paid them in my study, one at a 
time, asking the last one I paid to send in another. 
Then, when there would be anything not satisfactory 
reported to mie during the month among them, I 
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would treasure it up in my mind till pay-day, and 
when the delinquent would hold his or her hand for 
me to count the money in, I would place one half- 
dollar in, and then recount the deficiency or dissatis- 
faction that had been complained of to me, and then 
count another half-dollar, then more of the complaint, 
and then another half-dollar, closing with the hope 
that, at the next pay-day, there would be nothing to 
complain of, which indeed was almost universally the 
case. I advised them, too, at these times about saving 
their money for a rainy day, if only a little each 
month, and how to invest it. It often made my heart 
ache to see the little the women had to save out of 
three, three and a half, and four dollars for a hard 
months’ work, though these were then regarded full 
wages for the different employments. 

““Nancy Gordon Franklin, whom I have already 
mentioned as our first domestic, worked for us till we 
left Alexandria, thirty-six years, at which time she 
then owned three lots, all with good houses on them. 
She was a‘woman of all work,’ washing, ironing, 
cleaning house early and late. She was reliable and 
energetic, doing as much in one of her long days, 
and with her quick step, as almost any one else would 
do in two. She was always in demand, and had 
plenty of work. Her children, too, do well. 

Nancy had been a slave.’’' 

Elizabeth P. Peabody, of Cambridge, Mass., one 
of the most distinguished of American women edu- 
cators, and especially interested in the kindergarten, 
wrote for FrieNDs’ INTELLIGENCER, in 1877, after his 
death, an appreciative tribute to him, in the course of 
which she said: 

‘‘In their mathematical cast of mind, Froebel and 
he were similar. They both felt that in mathematical 
truth the human and divine were purely at one; and 
both showed that the most tender and profound hearts 
were compatible with the keenest exercises of the pure 
intellect, and could obey the command in its fullness 
of loving the Lord with all the mind, as well as heart 
and might; that the Christian communes with the 
Eternal Reason, as well as the Infinite Love and 
Power. . 

“Tt is at this point, I think, the Quaker creed 
(for, though unwritten, they have one) somewhat fails. 
The followers of George Fox are not quite up to the 
high point of vision of Fox himself. Like all fol- 
lowers, they rest upon his testimony, instead of, like 
him, returning to first principles. 

“But Benjamin Hallowell did not embody with 
the principles of George Fox the inevitable limitations 
of that day. He did not need to rest on the tradi- 
tions of even the Saintly Fathers, because, like those 
fathers, he held immediate communion with God. 
He was indeed the ideal Friend. 

‘“‘(I know Friends do not like the word Quaker, 
but it is consecrated to me by a few whom I have 
known of that denomination, who had no narrowness, 
and it seems to convey a certain characteristic.) 

“T feel as if they themselves did not realize in their 
imagination all that they are,—that they give to others 

‘A portrait of Nancy Gordon Franklin was given in FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER, in connection with this biographical sketch, in the 
issue of Fourth month 14. 
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a greater ideal than they define to themselves. No 
body or bodies of people are conscious of what is best 
for them, but God knows, and mankind profits by it.” 





TYNDALE AND THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
Charles Henry Carter, in the American Friend. 
He cast the Book of Books into the English of Eng- 
lish. In that lies Tyndale’s fame for posterity. And 
yet as a name in literature, I fear he is too often rele- 
gated to Biblical historians and big biographical 
dictionaries. He who deserves a chief seat in our 
temple of honor for his learning, his idiom, his genius 
for strong prose, is too frequently given the footstool. 
True, his was not the creative genius of Bunyan to 
dream dreams. His was not the consuming fire of 
Calvin to terrify souls into righteousness. He was 
the quiet scholar with the will—the man with one 
great aspiration—to place the Bible, in plain mother 
English, into the hands of every plow-boy in England. 

He unconsciously did more than this. His trans- 
lation of the New Testament and Pentateuch is a 
model of English style. While striving to be plain, 
simple, clear to the commonest, aiming at no rhetori- 
cal effects, he reaches a marvelous perfection of rhet- 
oric. For to him, more than to any other, is due the 
substantial form of the great monument of artless 
art, our Authorized Version. Eighty years after 
Tyndale’s work—in the reign of King James—those 
forty-seven clergymen who gave its final form to this 
great version, did not translate, but revise. Though 
there were then other versions to consult, yet they 
showed rare taste in recognizing the superiority of 
Tyndale’s work, and the diction remains Tyndale’s 
diction, the words Tyndale’s words. Their work 
polished off the rough corners, but left the solid 
granite of his structure. 

And what a far-reaching effect this Bible prose 
has had in letters! English authors from that day 
to this are bone of its bone. In proof it is hardly 
necessary to recall such names as Shakespeare, Bun- 
yan, Milton, Ruskin. In short, the English Bible is 
universally recognized as having had a vast influence 
on the language, and as being unapproachably the 
greatest monument of English prose. And it bears 
the stamp of William Tyndale. It may not be too 
bold to say that he with Chaucer and Shakespeare 
have done more than any others to mould the English 
language, and keep it moulded. Chaucer brought 
literary order out of confused materials, Tyndale 
crystalized the Anglo Saxon element, and Shakes- 
peare is the great epitome of all. 

Scholarship in Hebrew and in Greek has greatly 
widened its scope since 1526, when Tyndale’s New 
Testament was secretly published; new side lights 





have been thrown on the sacred page; new manv- | 
scripts discovered, yet the fundamental changes made | 


in Tyndale’s version have been insignificant. Nine- 
tenths of the Authorized Version of John’s First 
Epistle—that beautiful epistle—is that of Tyndale 
word for word. It is to him that we are indebted for 
our old, familiar Bible phraseology ; ‘‘ making melody 
unto the Lord,”’ “‘ the captain of our salvation,” “ his 
mercy is on them that fear him throughout all gen- 


erations,”’ ‘‘the life is more than meat and the body 


is more than raiment.’”’ We all know the character- 
istics of Bible prose; we have grown up in it; think 
in terms of it, and therefore do not wonder at its 
beauty. If we analyze it, we find it simple, rhythmi- 
cal, idiomatic, sustained, noble. To be sure some of 
this effect is due to the original Greek or Hebrew, 
but how easily the Bible might have been translated 
into stilted language! The classic example of such 
translation is that made by the well-meaning but un- 
fortunate scholar who proposed to amend the strong 
and simple ‘‘ Jesus wept’’ by “Jesus burst into a 
flood of tears.” Few of us, probably, would go so 
far as the poet Swinburne in saying that the English 
Bible is a thousand times superior to the original, yet 
Swinburne has a delicate ear for music. 

Tyndale, however, was not simply the author of 
Bible prose; he was the reformer, the “apostle of 
England,” the martyr. He came forth from the cul- , 
ture of Oxford and Cambridge, a man prepared. 
Around him were great abuses in the church. The 
priests were bigoted and ignorant, keeping the com- 
mon people clouded in darkness thicker than their 
own. Wycliffe’s Bible, in its antiquated English, 
was practically unknown. A great mass of ritual 
stood for religion. The fire of the Lutheran reforma- 
tion had kindled in Germany, but England, his dear, 
native England, as yet faintly felt the heat. Tyndale 
was one of the first to feel it, and to catch fire. His 
eyes were opened, and the great resolve of his life 
made. ‘I perceived by experience,” he said, ‘‘ how 
that it was impossible to establish the lay people in 
any truth except the Scripture were plainly laid before 
their eyes in their mother-tongue.” 

But opposition sprang up like the blasting east 
wind. Give the Commons the Bible! It would be 
the death-blow to priesthood! No, no; Master Tyn- 
dale, such things are better unattempted. After fruit- 
less appeals for patronage he saw that there was no 
room in England to do his work. Gathering up his 
Greek and his Hebrew and his precious, unfinished 
manuscript he crossed to Protestant Germany—a self- 
exile, never to return, or rather, as he thought, God’s 
exile. Here he met Luther, and here he finished his 
New Testament. After set-backs and narrow escapes 
from his enemies, he succeeded in secretly publishing 
it at Worms, and in smuggling many copies into 
England. There they were eagerly bought, and 
though the prelates, roused to the danger, did their 
best to stamp out this ‘“‘ pernicious merchandise,” they 
could not. 

Time would fail to give but the briefest outline of 
his later life—how he revised his work with scrupu- 
lous care, published the Pentateuch, wrote contro- 
versial tracts, lived in simplicity, befriended the poor, 
eluded his enemies for a time, was persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, betrayed at last, tried as a heretic, 
made to seal his work with death by fire. Too long 
a terror to the Papists, he fell their mild victim. The 
thorn in their side was at length plucked out and 
burned. 

What then shall we say ? 
is worthy. 


This firm, gentle life 
I would not rave in the cheap terms of 
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penny-praisers, whose words cost nothing but the 
wind which bloweth where it listeth; but in whom 
else do we see sucha vast influence on literature, 
with such vast influence on religion, in such a simple, 
devoted soul? No doubt he may have been led to 
excess in controversy, but all reformers must be 
radical. Perhaps he felt bitterness towards his perse- 
cutors or those who refused him aid, but at the end 
he could simply cry, ‘‘ Lord, open the king of Eng- 
land's eyes.’ And scarcely had the eyes of her 
master’s surgeon shriveled in the martyr’s fire than 
England's eyes—those eyes so long kept in the dark 
of bigotry, sealed up by false priesthood—were opened 
to the light of the fuller day. 

Haverford, Pa. 

{William Tyndale was born in Gloucestershire, England, 
about 1484. He was put to death (first strangled, then 
burned at the stake), in Holland, 1536. ] 


ADA FUSSELL: A NOBLE LIFE. 
Art the home of a friend at Richmond, Indiana, there 
passed gently from the present life, like one falling 
asleep, Ada, second daughter of Dr. Bartholomew 
and Lydia Morris Fussell, in the sixty-third year 
of her age. 

She inherited from her father those special traits 
of character, which in the days when slavery was 
the greatest peril to our national life, made of him 
the earnest, active, and devoted abolitionist, as history 
has already recorded. 

From her mother she received a nature in accord 
with the philanthropic tendencies of her father, along 
with the added grace of a remarkably sweet and 
harmonizing disposition, which made her beloved and 
admired wherever known. Her mother, Lydia Morris 
Fussell; was the descendant of Susanna Morris, a 
well-known ministering Friend, originally of England, 
in our early Colonial days. From the character of 
Susanna Morris was doubtless derived an inheritance 
which enriched alike Lydia and Ada Fussell. From 
whateve. source derived, it was a beneficent inheri- 
tance more to be prized than outward wealth,—the 
ability to make the best of every situation, to diffuse 
cheerfulness, and to keep others happy in the sun- 
shine of affection. From birth to death Ada Fussell 
had always been bound by the closest ties of affec- 
tion to her relatives and friends, and her life has been 
rendered useful and beneficent. She had the great 
misfortune to lose her lovely mother when she was 
too young to appreciate her loss, and but for the in- 
herent qualities of her own nature might have suf- 
fered far more than she actually did. The bright, 
sunny dispositioned child gilded every cloud and 
brightened every circle she entered. She loved and 
was beloved wherever she went, and thus was as 
happy as an early orphaned child could be, although 
her lot had its share of bitter mingled with its sweet- 
ness. 

As she grew towards womanhood she chose for 
herself the occupation of a teacher, and soon became 
a remarkably successful one, winning the love and 
admiration of her pupils by her tact, her delicate 
perceptions, her penetration, her gentleness and 
firmness, her pleasing mirthfulness, and her con- 


scientious regard for their welfare. They soon dis- 
covered that she was their best friend, and with the 
impulsiveness of children attached themselves to her 
in life-long bonds of genuine love. 

To fit herself better for her duties she studied the 
Kindergarten System, and from it was led gradually 
to art studies which opened before her in Philadelphia. 
In this department she found a new inspiration, and 
was working with a happiness unknown to her before, 
when she learned that her presence and labors were 
needed elsewhere. 

Her elder sister, Susan, who during the Civil War 
had offered her services as nurse, and had been placed 
in charge of a number of different Union hospitals, 
and who had later been a mother to a family consist- 
ing of the orphans made by the war, and who had 
found positions in life for her charges as they had 
reached maturity, had more recently dedicated the 
remainder of her life to the humane education in 
Christian homes of the children who had been thrown 
on the protection of the Guardians of the Poor in 
Henry county, Indiana. The labors attendant upon 
this latter service were proving too arduous for the 
already-exhausted strength of this noble-hearted wo- 
man, and she was compelled to call upon her sister 
for help. 

This request, requiring the sudden closing of a 
career which had promised so much happiness to Ada, 
fell like a thunder-bolt from a clear sky upon all her 
cherished plans. Yet hiding her dismay and grief, 
she never told her sister what it had cost, but he- 
roically and resolutely she lifted her cross and bore 
it onward, and by her cheerful submission it was 
changed toa lamp to light her future years. She 
was now working to restore human souls to their 
pristine beauty. Art had been her happy dream; it 
was now a Divine reorganization, and he who blessed 
little children sheds his benignant rays upon her soul, 
as she threw herself into the work of reclaiming those 
so lowly and down-trodden as were those desolate 
children, as ave, indeed, many children in the public 
care in every county of every State in our broad land. 

Worn out at length with her life service, eleven 
years ago, the elder sister, Susan Fussell, wept to her 
rest, beloved and honored by thousands. She lies in 
the quiet burial-ground of the Friends’ meeting at 
Fall Creek, Indiana, but her memory is kept green. 
Her sister Ada now lies beside her, united in death as 
they were in their lives. Both were birthright mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. Both valued their 
membership. Both endeavored to do what they 
could in illustration of the principle of ‘‘ Good will 
towards men.” Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 
That their example may not die, but be ever a potent 
influence for good, these pages are written. 

After the death of her sister, Ada continued to 
reside at Spiceland, where the Home founded by her 
sister had been established. On its removal to an- 
other location her connection with it ceased, and she 
devoted herself to domestic duties on her own farm, 
and to the encouragement of all good objects within 
her reach. She was greatly in favor of Peace, and 
endeavored to widen the circulation of the little sheet 
devoted to that cause known as Zhe Messenger, issued 
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in Richmond by David Hill, and carried on by his 
widow, her friend, Rachel Hill, now known as Zhe 
Messenger of Peace, and published by Friends in 
Baltimore. 

In Spiceland she was a member of the W. C. T. U. 
of that place, and had greatly endeared herself to her 
associates, one of whom speaks of her thus : 

‘‘She sympathized with every endeavor for the 
uplifting of her fellow-beings, her home being always 
open to the unfortunate. She was a woman of 
sterling integrity and of more than ordinary mental 
abilty. She was well educated, using that word in its 
broadest sense. But above all she was a good wo- 
man, a true woman. The qualities of goodness and 
truth seemed to overshadow her mental and literary 
acquirements, and she impressed one not so much as 
a great woman, as a good, pure, true, womanly wo- 
man whom her friends might honor. I soon learned 
to respect and admire her for her many noble qual- 
ities. Every detail of her work was done with con- 
scientious and painstaking care. She was of a cheer- 
ful disposition, always looking for the best in every 
one, and only a little more than twenty-four hours be- 
fore her death she spoke nothing but kind words of 
any one who had in any way tried to contribute to 
her comfort during the long period of suffering which 
she endured.” 

It is good lives, steadfastly lived, which are 
needed to regenerate mankind, and bring humanity at 
large under the control of the Eternal Goodness. 
Examples like these of Susan Fussell and her sister 
Ada are amongst the treasures of mankind. 

Media, Pa. GRACEANNA LEwIs. 


Tue Foor-patuH to PEace.—To be glad of life, 
because it gives you the chance to love and to work 
and to play and to look up to the stars; to be satis- 
fied with your possessions, but not contented with 
yourself until you have made the best of them; to 
despise nothing in the world except falsehood and 
meanness, and to fear nothing except cowardice; to 
be governed by your admirations rather than by your 
disgusts ; to covet nothing that is your neighbor’s 
except his kindness of heart and gentleness of man- 
ners; to think seldom of your enemies, often of your 
friends, and every day of Christ; and to spend as 
much time as you can, with body and with spirit, in 
God's out-of-doors—these are little guide-posts on 
the foot-path to peace.—Henry Van Dyke. 
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EpucaTion does not mean teaching people what 
they do not know. It means teaching them to 
behave. It is painful, continual, and difficult work ; 
to be done by kindness, by watching, by warning, by 
precept, and by praise ; but above all by example.— 
John Ruskin, 
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Tue haunts of happiness are varied and rather 
unaccountable, but I have more often seen her among 
little children, and home firesides, and in country 
houses, than anywhere else,—at least I think so.— 
Sydney Smith. 
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THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 

Paper written by Solomon Shepherd, and read at the First-day 
School Union held at Pipe Creek, Md., Fifth month 27, 1900. 
Ir seems to me that the great object of the First-day 
School is, or ought to be, to lead the child’s mind 
into the right channel, to try to induce the children 
to love truth, honesty, sobriety, and right-living, to so 
fill their spiritual natures with noble thoughts, with 
love, purity, and justice, that evil will have no room 
to get in and corrupt their minds,—in other words, to 
train them to be good men and women. 

It has been said that the First-day School is 
intended to lead the children into the church ; now I 
think that is true, and it should be true; we want 
them in some religious organization. But O, my 


| friends, do not stop there ; that is all right as far as it 


goes. It is easy to make a good church member, but 
not so easy to make a good man or a good woman. 
When the church or religious society is used as a 
school, or school master, to lead to the truth, then it 
is all well. But how often do we find that whena 
person enters or joins the church, he stops just 
inside of the door, and feeds on the husks and chaff 
he finds there, and tries to be satisfied with the 
nourishment to be found in them, instead of pulling 


-off the husk and seeking the kernel, the substance. 


We can see in all nature how the kernel, the real 
substance, ‘‘the pearl of great price,’’ is stored away, 
and concealed by the outer covering, which is of no 
value except to protect the fruit, the thing of real 
value. I do not want to say, or do anything against 
the church. I love the good that is in it; the truths 
it advocates and the good work it is doing; but 
I mourn over its errors, its wrong-doings, its unfaith- 
fulness. I have faith in the belief that at some future 
time the church will be redeemed, purified, and be as 
a light set on a hill to show where the weary pilgrim 
travelling Zionward can rest in peace. 

My friends, I hope we realize the importance of 
our First-day schools and try to feel and know that 
the mere reading of the ‘“‘ Lesson Leaves,” learning 
something of the history contained in them, without 
gaining any food for ourselves or the children, is time 
and labor lost. But remember that if we will make 
an honest, persistent effort to find the light, and walk 
therein, we will find the First-day school to be a 
mighty power in the cause of truth. 


Why Peace Work is SLow.—Many people de- 
plore the evils of war and even recognize that war and 
the war spirit is a great hindrance to the progress of 
the Gospel, and yet at the same time they do not take 
the ground that war in itself is wrong, and can never 
under any circumstances be right. Hence, they are 
working, it may be, to prevent wars, or to minimize 
their evil results, and all such work is good, yet we 
are convinced that not until Christ’s followers are 
prepared to stand for peace in the name of the Prince 
of Peace and to refuse in any way to countenance 
war, not until then will war be put an end to and all 
the evils that result from military preparations cease. 
—[The Messenger of Peace. } 
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RETURNING TO THE LIGHT. 
Ir ought not to be, and we do not believe it is, neces- 
sary to do evil—or for evil to be done—in order that 
good may come. We do not believe that it is any 
ordering of Providence that men defy the rule of love 
and justice, and indulge in oppression and bloodshed. 
Theories that men must acquire good through an 
experience of evil do not commend themselves as 
consistent with a system of Universal Good. 

But it may be true, and no doubt is true, that 
man in his stubbornness and blindness often learns 
only by hard experience of his own. He disregards 
the records of the experience of those who have gone 
before, he defies the reasonable deductions of his own 
common sense, he insists on indulgence which he 
knows is evil, he plunges into action which he cannot 
but admit is without a shadow of justification. Not 
till he has passed through the consequences of his 
own folly does he come to a teachable condition, and 
recover the sanity which he ought to have had in the 
beginning. 

We believe the experience of our country in the 
past two years has begun to bear fruit. Truth which 
it ought to have known, and which it did in fact know, 
but which none the less it disregarded, is now being 
recognized and admitted. The recognition is largely 
a silent one, perhaps, and the admission is more or 
less reluctant, but there is yet a positive and 
real evidence that a lesson has been learned and is 
being taken to heart. The passion has cooled, reason 
begins to return, justice and mercy once more come 
into view. 

It will not be a surprise if there should be found 
within the next two years, in the United States, a 
strong and earnest reaction in the direction of those 
higher ideals which in the past two years have been 
so contemned and flouted. 

We think there are signs of this. The vigorous 
restatement of the truths which underlie all real civ- 
ilization has had effect ; the profound appeal to sym- 
pathy and feeling begins to bring a response; the 
spectacle which has been presented of the madness 
and folly of men has taught a lesson. Many of the 
gains which were promised us to come out of war 
have been found to be mere Sodom apples, bitter and 


| adopted by the meeting at its session this year. 


ashen, and many of the losses and injuries which war 
inflicts, but which its advocates had the hardihood to 
deny, now show themselves in all their vast and 
horrid proportions. 

These things surely must tell upon a people whose 
ideals are at bottom neither unkind nor ungenerous. 
They are, we believe, operating effectively. We may 
not recover lost ground rapidly, but it will be recov- 
ered. The American nation may not repent so soon 
or so fully as it should, but its face is turning toward 
repentance. It is a time, now, for all to be candid, 
to be honest, to be untiring in their advocacy of the 
Gospel of the New Testament, and their devotion to 
the principles which the Master taught. 


In Forest Leaves, the organ of the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association, for this month, Dr. Rothrock, the State Forestry 
Commissioner, deplores the non-enforcement of the laws for 
the protection of forests from fire. With the opening of 
spring there came reports from many parts of the State of 
fires among the growing timber. In the magazine referred to 
some of these are reprinted, all giving the same tale of 
destruction. Dr. Rothrock estimates the money loss ‘‘thus 
far’’ this year—say to the middle of last month—at $492,000, 
in eight counties, and at probably not less than a million 
dollars in the State. 

It ought to be possible, certainly, to create a strong public 
sentiment against such destruction, wherever it can be pre- 
vented. In too many sections such public sentiment does 
not yet effectively manifest itself. 


WE close, this week, the biographical sketch of Benjamin 
Hallowell. It has been enjoyed, we think, by our readers, 
many of whom have expressed appreciation of it. We pro- 
pose to continue, as soon as possible, this series of sketches. 
That of Dr. Joseph Parrish is promised us, and we have also 
in view materials for similar articles concerning other eminent 
Friends. We feel confident that the presentation of the facts 
concerning these ‘‘ Worthy Friends’’ who have gone before 
is both timely and useful. Young people will be made thus to 
understand what the Society of Friends is, and may be, as a 
home for high character and faithful service. 


report of his temperance talk at the Philanthropic meeting, 
under the auspices of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, a mistake 
occurs in one of the dates used. The action of the Yearly 
Meeting of Pennsylvania and New Jersey mentioned was in 
1685, not 1635. 


SOME important details in reference to the railroad 
arrangements for the Conference at Chautauqua are given 
elsewhere in this issue by John Wm. Hutchinson, and other 
information about boarding by Harry A. Hawkins. 


Tue Yearly Meeting of Friends at Fourth and Arch streets 
has issued in pamphlet form ‘‘A Plea in Behalf of Peace,”’ 
It is an 
earnest and cogent restatement of the testimony of Friends 
on this great subject. 





FRIENDS’ 


BIRTHS. 


CHURCH.—In Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Sixth month 
r 1g00, to Watson P. and Mary G. Church, (of the Newtown 
Enterprise), a son, who is named Watson P. Church, Jr. 


CONROW.—At Orange, N. J., Sixth month 8, Igoo0, to 
Herman and Emma Hutchinson Conrow, a daughter, who is 
named Eleanor Hite. 


HAINES.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Sixth month 2, 1900, to 
Joseph Engleand Mary Rosamond Haines, a daughter, whois 
named Dorothy Frances. 


TAYLOR.—Fifth month 11, 1900, near Edgewood, Bucks 
county, to Joseph T. and Abigail Watson Taylor, a daughter, 
whois named Elizabeth Leonore, (great-granddaughter of John 
Wildman, of Langhorne.) 


MARRIAGES. 


GUMBES—MERCER.—At Race Street meeting-house, 
Philadelphia, Sixth month 6, 1900, under the care of Radnor 
Monthly Meeting, Frances Macomb Gumbes, son of Charles 
Wetherill and the late Mary Louise Cushman Gumbes, of 
Oaks, Montgomery county, Pa., and Rebecca Palmer Mercer, 
daughter of Emma L. and the late Henry Mercer, of Phila- 
delphia. 


MICHENER—HADDOCK.—At the residence of the 
bride’s father, Solebury township, Bucks county, Pa., Sixth 
month 7, 1900, by Friends’ ceremony, Edwin J. Michener, of 
Carversville, son of Ezra and Margaretta S. Michener, and 
Mabel Haddock, daughter of Robert and the late Kate V. 
Haddock. 


ROBERTS—WILLIAMS.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, Sixth month 6, 1900, Dr. Walter Roberts, of 
Philadelphia, son of Emmor and Martha Roberts, of Moores- 
town, N. J., and Lydia Parry Williams, daughter of Joseph S. 
and Anna Satterthwaite Williams, of Philadelphia. 


SELLERS—ATKINSON. —At the residence of the bride's 
parents, ‘‘ The Orchards,’’ Buckingham, Bucks county, Pa., 
Sixth month 6, 1900, under the care of Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting, Richard C. Sellers, of Chicago, Ill., formerly of 
Swarthmore, Pa., and Anna S., daughter of T. Howard and 
Mary Williams Atkinson. 


WILKINS—HAINES.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 7, 
1900, by Friends’ ceremony, Samuel Harvey Wilkins, of 
Philadelphia, and Anna, daughter of Benjamin D. and Eliza- 
beth H. Haines, of Rancocas, N. J. 


WILLIAMS—LARKIN.—By Friends’ ceremony, Sixth 
month 6, 1goo, at the residence of T. Ellwood Moore, West 
Chester, Pa., Louis P. Williams, of Honey Brook, son of 
Granville and Elizabeth S. Williams, of Willistown, and 
Martha E., daughter of Rebecca A. and the late John Larkin, 
of East Brandywine, all of Chester county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


BROWN.—Isaac H. Brown departed this life Fifth month 
29, 1900, aged 57 years, 6 months, and 29 days; a member 
of Westfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, Preble county, Ohio. 

He was a kind and loving husband, and indulgent father, 
ever thoughtful for the comfort and enjoyment of those with 
whom he mingled, his kindness extending in a marked degree 
even to the dumb animals. 

His bright and cheerful countenance and loving words will 
be greatly missed not only by a loving wife, son, and 
daughter, but also by our little meeting and many warm 
friends. ; 

DUDLEY.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Lawrence 
De Camp, near Bordentown, N. J., Sixth month 2, 1900, 
Mary L, Dudley, relict of the late John Dudley, in the 81st 
year of her age ; a member of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting. 

GARRIGUES.—Fifth month 9, 1900, at the home of his 
son-in-law, near Norristown, Pa., Lee Garrigues, in the 8oth 
year of his age ; a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Upper Dublin Friends’ grounds, on the 14th. 
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GRISCOM. | GRISCOM.—At Crop Cropwell, N. J., Sixth month 
Elizabeth H., wife of David D. Griscom, in her 7 
Interment at Moorestown, Pee: E 


HEACOCK.—At Alliance, Ohio, Sixth month 5, 1900, 
after two weeks’ illness of cholera infantum, Alice S., 
daughter of William A. and Lucretia M. Heacock was taken 
from her earthly home, while innocent and pure, aged I! 
months and 4 days. 


HILLES.—At her home in Alliance, Ohio, on the morn- 
ing of the 29th of Fifth month, 1900, Anna W. Hilles. 

She had been a great sufferer for twenty-eight years, but 
had an active intellect, and by means of writing, reading, and 
the kindly sympathy of many friends, her life was, despite its 
physical suffering, a happy one, and she display ed much for- 
titude in her brave and cheerful spirit. 

She was born in Adams county, Pa., within a few miles of 
Gettysburg, Eighth month 20, 1822. Ofa family of eleven, 
only two survive her, a brother and a sister, both residents of 
Alliance. Her husband, William Hilles, now in his 81st 
year, one son, and two daughters, constitute her immediate 
family. The earlier years of her life, up to the date of her 
marriage, were spent in the school-room, where she endeav- 
ored to do conscientious work. She was a life-long Friend, 
and strongly attached to Friends’ principles. 

LOWNES.—At Los Angeles, Cal., Sixth month 4, Igoo, 
Edward Lownes, son of George Bb. and the late Rebecca W. 
Lownes. 

PIM.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 8, 1900, John T. 
Pim, in his 73d year. Interment at Caln meeting-house. 


ROBERTS.—Fifth month 15, 1990, in Camden, N. J., 
Rachel Middleton, widow of the late Enoch Roberts, and 
| daughter of Charles B. and Ann C. Middleton, in her 73 
year; a member with Friends at Camden, N. J. Interred at 
Colestown, N. J. 

ROGERS.—Lydia L., wife of William Dunn Rogers, died 
Fifth month 26, 1900. Her funeral took place the Third-day 
following. 

She was a kind and loving wife and a devoted mother, 
and beloved and respected by her many friends. 

For many years she was an overseer of Chester Monthly 
Meeting. At the time of her death, she was both overseer 
and elder. 

Sometime before the large gift of money to the Yearly 
Meeting, Lydia L. Rogers, with a few other members, rented 
a building for the purpose of establishing a Boarding Home 
for Friends. She was a member of the executive committee, 
and took an active part in all things concerning the afisirs of 
the Moorestown Friends’ Home. 


5, 1900, 
sth year. 


MARY M. WIGGINS. 

Mary M. Wiggins, wife of Charles O. Wiggins, died at her 
home, Richmond, Indiana, on Seventh-day, Sixth mo. 2, Igoo. 

She was born in Chester county, Pennsylvania, Twelfth 
month 25, 1823, and was the daughter of Joseph and Rachel 
Thatcher. 

Her husband, two sons, and a daughter survive her. She 
had many friends and relatives both in the East and in the 
West, who will learn with deep sorrow of the death of one 
who was faithful and true in every relation of life. 

For many years this exemplary Friend has beena great 
sufferer from rheumatism, and for a long time has been con- 
fined to her wheel-chair. 

During the past winter, the progress of the disease caused 
severe attacks of acute pain and distress from difficulty of 
breathing, but her Christian fortitude and patience have not 
failed, and the beauty of her life has more and moreimpressed 
itself upon the large number of relatives and friends who have 
been privileged to know and love her. Though they have 
realized the great strain upon her vitality, and that tired 
nature must soon, perhaps very soon, yield to the inevitable, 
the hour of her release came unexpectedly, when she fell 
asleep so gently at 1 o’clock on Seventh-day afternoon, that 
none could tell just when her pure spirit took its flight. 

She was a woman of great force and strength of character, 
gentle, faithful, and true; patient and cheerful to a remark- 
able degree, it was a delight to visit her in her enforced se- 
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clusion. None could go from her presence without feeling 
that they had received far more than they had been able to 
confer of blessing, and comfort, and encouragement. She 
was a great reader, so long as her feeble hands could hold 
book or paper (she highly valued the INTELLIGENCER and had 
been a constant reader of it for many years), and never lost 
her deep interest in the welfare of her friends or in the ques- 
tions of the day. A fine conversationalist, she gave and ac- 
quired much information which afforded pleasure to her 
friends and entertainment to herself when she was alone. 
Because she ‘‘overcame,'’ by the wise and loving spirit 
with which she met them, the trials and hardships of a ‘‘ shut- 
in"’ life, this testimony is recorded, that it may still further 
increase the benediction of her beautiful and useful life, the 
influence of which she herself made so far-reaching. She 


was a member of the Society of Friends and was diligent in | 


the attendance of meeting so long as she was able to do so, 


‘*Let patience have her perfect work.’’ 
serve who only stand and wait."’ 


‘*They also 
F. M. R. 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 25.—SixTH MONTH 24, 1900. 
ISAIAH’S WRITINGS—RITUAL. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—Wash you, make you clean ; put away the 


evil of your doings from before mine eyes ; cease to 
do evil ; learn to do well.—Isaiah, i., 16, 17. 


Scripture Reading.—Isaiah, i., 


I-23. 
ALmost nothing is known of the private life of Isaiah. 
It has been supposed that he was of noble blood be- 
cause he was so constantly associated with the kings 
of Judah; but a man of his strength of character 
might easily be independent of the accident of birth. 
He was married (viii., 3) and had two sons (vii., 3 
and viii., 3) to whom he gave names suggestive of his 
prophetic message. His life seems to have been 
wholly spent in Jerusalem, and his labors concerned 
themselves very largely with the fortunes of that city. 
His prophecies center about the great crises through 
which the city passed in his time ; viz., the threatened 
siege by the allied nations (734), and the invasion of 
Sennacharib (701). He did not wholly confine his 
attention to his native city, however, for we have in 
chapters xiii—xxiii., a series of oracles on the various 
nations about Judah. The first part of chapter xxviii., 
deals with the fall of Samaria, and the same subject is 
suggested in other places (xvii., 3; xvii., 12-13 ;) 
chapters i.—xii. relate to Judah and Israel between 
740-701 B.C. ; chapters xiii.—xxiii. are oracles against 
the nations ; chapters xxiv.-xxvii., forming a single 
prophecy, “ present a vivid picture of a great world 
judgment, and of the happy escape from it of God's 
faithful people ;’’ chapters xxviii.—xxxiii. deal with the 
relations of Judah and Assyria; chapters xxxiv., 
XXxXv. contrast the future of Edom and of Israel ; and 
chapters xxxvi.—xxxix. is an historical section, taken 
almost word for word from II. Kings (xviii—xx). It 
is generally agreed that the third of these sections 
(xxiv.—xxvii.), and the last (xxxvi.-xxxix.) were not 
written by the prophet. (Driver.) The last was 
probably copied from the book of Kings because it 
dealt with a series of events in which the prophet took 
active part. The “song of Hezekiah” (xxxviii., 
9-20) has been added to the historical extract. It 
has been explained already that chapters xl.—Ixvi. be- 
long to a far later time—that, namely, of the return 








from the Babylonian exile. They will be studied in 
their proper place in the chronological series. Cer- 
tain other books by Isaiah are mentioned in the Bible 
According to II. Chronicles, xxvi., 22, he was the 
author of a history of the reign of Uzziah ; and in II. 
Chronicles, xxxii.,32, mention is made of a ** Vision of 
Isaiah "’ containing an account of the reign of Heze- 
kiah. (Driver.) Nothing is known of these works 

As a writer Isaiah easily takes first rank among 
the prophets. Only Amos approaches his sublimity 
of style, and as a poet he is unequaled. 

The first chapter of Isaiah has been called the 
‘‘Great Arraignment.”’ (Ewald.) In it we have a 


recapitulation of the sins of Israel, already made fa- 
even persevering in the performance of this, which she con- | 
sidered a pleasant duty, when it cost her much bodily pain. | 


miliar to us by the earlier prophets. Although the 
chapter was probably published late in the author's 
life it makes an appropriate introduction to the col- 
lected prophecies. We find in reading it that Isaiah 
has no new charge to bring against his people. They 
are not negligent of their religious duties as they un- 
derstand them (i., 11-15); they do not follow after 
strange gods. In name at least they serve Jehovah 
But they do not know him: “ Israel doth not know, 
my people will not consider.’’ They have chosen to 
put their worship on a material plane and to expect 
in return material rewards. Will they not learn from 
the failure of their expectations that their offering is 
not what is demanded? If sacrifice and observance 


| of fasts were acceptable to God, why has he allowed 


their land to be desolated, to be overrun by foreign 
soldiery ? (i., 7). God is able to protect and reward 
his own ; therefore if they are not protected and re- 
warded, it is a safe inference that they are wholly on 
a false plane in both what they do and in what they 
look for. There is no more impressive statement of 
God’s disgust at all formal worship than that in the 
chapter before us. Your sacrifices, your holy days, 
your incense, your solemn meetings—they are all 
abominations. The prophet sums up the life of the 
time in an epigram, “ I cannot endure wickedness and 
worship.” Long prayers will not save, prostrations 
are of no ayail; only one way is possible to purchase 
God’s favor, and that way is the abandonment of 
ritual and the substitution therefore of a righteous life. 

Isaiah did not speak in any hope of the salvation 
of Judah asa nation. He had learned his own lesson. 
Material prosperity may result from fraud and op- 
pression as well as from usefulness and fair dealing. 
As a young man he had striven for national success ; 
now in summing up his message he deals with indi- 
viduals and with the personal relations of man 
with his God. His offering must be an offering of 
“ doing well,” of justice, of kindness ; his reward will 
be in purity of heart. ‘‘ Though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be white as snow.”’ 

In turning again to ourselves from this picture of 
ancient times we see within us the same conflict of 
forces as that which the prophet addressed in the 
souls of his hearers. It is hard to learn that we can 
do nothing for God except in our own souls—we can 
do nothing for him except to do the best for ourselves 
in avery realsense. For in nothing does his fatherly 
spirit display itself more than in this ; that the things 
he demands of us as service, and for which he offers 
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rewards, are really in the last analysis contributions 
to our own character. As a true father asks from his 
child as a favor, or requires of him as a duty to him- 
self that which is really for the good of the child, so 
our Father asks of us only that we be our best selves, 
that we seek our highest happiness. Such service 
can be nothing less than heart service. A gift toa 
fellow-man given merely from force of habit or of ex- 
ample may serve the recipient, but it does not serve 
the giver, and it does not serve God. ‘‘ Who gives 
himself with his gift feeds three—himself, the hungry 
beggar, and Me.” 

As the service must be “in spirit and in truth,” | 
so also shall be the reward for service. The most 
faithful of God’s servants have received trom this | 
world hatred, suffering, and death, but they never 
complained that they had not received their reward. 
We get what we pay for. “A life for alife’’ is a fair 
bargain, but we can give no other life than our own. 
‘He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it.’’ 
In every generation the world has stumbled over 
ritual. We have striven to avoid the danger by aban- 
doning all ritual. But it is still possible to magnify | 
formlessness to form. Some machinery is necessary | 
forachurch. Itis only when the working of the ma- 
chinery is exalted above the work fo: which it is 
made that it becomes a ritual inthe evil sense. Any | 
machinery which really facilitates God’s work, which 
is ‘‘ in spirit and in truth,” is proper and desirable. 





THE MOHONK ARBITRATION CON- 
FERENCE. 
THE sixth of the series of conferences on Interna- 
tional Arbitration assembled at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., 
upon the invitation of Albert K. Smiley, was held 
last week on the 6th, 7th, and 8th inst. About a 
hundred persons, interested in the general subject, 
and desirous to aid all means by which peace among 
nations may be promoted, were present. Among 
those from Philadelphia and vicinity were Philip C. 
Garrett, John B. Garrett and members of his family ; | 
Herbert Welsh, Rufus M. Jones, W. H. Lambert and 
wife, Dr. Edward G. Rhoads and wife of German- 
town, and Howard M. Jenkins and wife. Others 
attending included Dr. J. Rendel Harris, and William 
S.and Helen P. B. Clark from England ; Dr. Richard 


H. Thomas and wife, Baltimore, and Alexander C. | 


Wood and wife, Riverton, N. J. 

As usual at these gatherings sessions were held 
morning and evening, the afternoons being left for 
driving and other rest and recreation. The weather 
was pleasant except on Sixth-day, and the mountain 
air and scenery were highly enjoyed by the visitors. 

At the opening session, on the morning of the 
6th, Judge Charles Matteson (just now retired from 
the position of Chief Justice of Rhode Island), was 
appointed to preside. It was directed that the dis- 
cussion should not include the two subjects of the 


United States policy in the Philippines or that of the | 


war in South Africa. Many speakers drew near these 
themes at one point or another, but all avoided direct 
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morning, the 6th, by Frederick W. Holls, of New 
York City, who was secretary to the delegates sent 
by the United States to the Congress at The Hague, 
last year, and who took an active and very honorable 
part in its proceedings. His address occupied nearly 
two hours, but it was not tiresome to any. He de- 
scribed very interestingly the proceedings and the 
personnel of the Congress, and discussed its results. 
As to these he took a hopeful and cheerful view. 
‘Though it is impossible,” he said, ‘‘to judge in 
advance of the relative importance of events, it is 
certain that the Peace Conference will ever be re- 
garded as one of the most important events at the 
end of this century. Imperfect, as every 
human endeavor, without guarantee against possible 
and most bitter disappointments, it still shines in 
history as a great undertaking, conceived in noble 
aspiration and will, carricd out with sincere endeavor 


| and honest zeal, justified with faith and with charity, 


and a most beautiful vista of hope.’’ 
Following F. W. Holls, Samuel J. Barrows, ex- 


Member of Congress (many years editor of the 
Christian Registr), spoke upon the work of the 
Interparliamentary Union. This is composed of 


members of different parliaments of the world. It 


| has been in existence some fifteen years, and has held 


nine conferences, the last having been held at Chris- 
tiania, Norway, last year. The next will be held at 
The Union 
has a permanent bureau at Berne. It was a report 
of the proceedings of the Interparliamentary Union 
held at Budapest in 1896, made by the Russian 
Consul at that place, which, the speaker said, drew 
the attention of the Czar to the work of that organ- 
ization in behalf of arbitration. 

In the evening session of Fourth-day there were 
addresses by those who represented, directly or in- 
directly, foreign countries. Among those who spoke 
were William S. and Helen Clark, Anna Braithwaite 
Thomas, and the Hindoo visitor, well known by his 
books, and otherwise, P. C. Mozoomdar. George F. 
Seward (nephew of William H. Seward), who for 
many years represented the United States in China, 
read an interesting and instructive paper, in which he 
particularly dwelt upon the need of having men of 


| integrity and also of experience to represent us abroed, 


in the diplomatic service. A competent ambassador 
or minister may often skillfully remove causes of 
friction that otherwise would lead to war. 

In the session on Fifth-day morning a number of 
speakers discussed the next step in Arbitration. It 
was suggested that this would be a “ mandatory”’ or 
‘ obligatory’ arbitration, though it was also pointed 
out that there was no way—except war—of coercing 
nations. Some speakers deprecated attempts to take 
new steps until that taken by the Hague Congress, 
‘‘permissive ”’ arbitration, was fully availed of. The 
propriety of renewing the negotiation of a special 
arbitration treaty, in place of that which failed of 
ratification in the United States Senate, in 1897, 
| between this country and England, was discussed. 





discussion of them. 


The principal address was that on Fourth-day 





Several thought the time inopportune, and it was very 
| pertinently urged that there need be no special 
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treaties now, but simply agreements to make use of 
the means provided by the convention drawn up at 
The Hague. This will very soon be in working order. 
All the twenty-six nations who joined inthe Congress 
have signed the convention, a permanent building for 
the bureau has been provided at The Hague, and 
within three months the system will be perfected. 

On Fifth-day evening addresses were delivered by 
John Willis Baer, of Massachusetts, general secretary 
of the Society for Christian Endeavor ; Joseph Cook, 
of Boston, the well-known preacher and lecturer ; 
A. R. Spofford, assistant librarian of the Congress- 
ional Library ; and Dr. Felix Adler, of New York, 
who added to the thoughtful and able material of the 
conference a much appreciated contribution. Next 
morning the session was devoted to consideration of 
the forces which make for arbitration, a number of 
speakers participating, and in the evening the resolu- 
tions were reported and acted on, and closing 
addresses made. 

While, as already suggested, the assigned topic 
for the Conference was that of international arbitra- 
tion, the consideration of this in an adequate manner 
involved a considerable range, and the great under- 
lying question of Peace was really in view many 
times. Naturally, the desire for arbitration pre- 
supposes the undesirability of war, and the wish for 
peace. It was notable that the speakers, almost with- 
out exception, reflected the conviction that peace is 
the Christian requirement, and many did not fail to 
signify a plain and decided condemnation of those 
so-called religious teachers and leaders, in press and 
pulpit, who failed to testify against strife and blood- 
shed in the time of trial. It was very obvious that 
if those present were to take up for frank treatment 
the subjects that now occupy serious attention in the 
field of ethics there would be many explicit deliver- 
ances in behalf of the truth. Our English Friends, 
though considerate of their words, spoke with deep 
feeling of the prevalence of the war feeling in their 
country. H. M. J. 


DECLARATIONS OF THE 

he year has been a chequered one in the history 
of peace. The war with Spain was concluded by the 
treaty of Paris, but even yet the fighting drags on in 
the Philippines. A still more bloody and bitter war 
has been carried on in South Africa. These conflicts 
sadden the hearts of all who love the principles which 
this conference advocates. Yet friends of pace 
need not be discouraged. These wars have given to 
the world a sad lesson of the folly and of the danger 
to states, of submitting to the arbitrament of force 
such differences as might be settled by the arbitra- 
ment of reason. 

On the other hand, the friends of peace have 
occasion to exult in the accomplishment of a work 
unparalleled in human history, by which nearly all 
the nations of the world have become associated in a 
declared purpose to avoid war. By the labors of the 
distinguished members of the Peace Conference at 
The Hague, in which the representatives of this 
country had so honorable a part, there has been pro- 
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vided an august permanent tribunal, before which 
every nation can bring its differences with other Pow- 
ers, assured of an impartial decision. This conference 
rejoices to know that twenty-six nations have ratified 
the treaty constituting this international court, the 
United States being the first power to act. It also 
rejoice to be informed that the permanent organiza- 
tion of this great tribunal will be soon accomplished, 
so that it will be ready to do the work assigned to it. 
This union of the nations of the earth is an event of 
the first historic importance, fitly rounding out a great 
century, and giving promise of immeasurable good 
for the centuries to come. 

This wonderful event, achieved during the past 
year, imperatively settles the next step which the 
friends of peace should take—namely, to induce this 
Government to enter into separate treaties with all 
others Powers, under which all such difficulties with 
them as cannot be settled by the usual diplomatic 
negotiations, shall be referred to the international 
tribunal at The Hague. The reference of disputes to 
that tribunal is, under the provision of the treaty, 
now only permissive. This was as muchas that con- 
ference could well devise and recommend. What is 
now permissive should, as far as this country is con- 
cerned, be made obligatory. This can be accom- 
plished by new and brief treaties with the other 
Powers, under the terms of which all disputes which 
may arise, of whatever nature, not settled by ordinary 
diplomatic methods, shall be referred for final decision 
to this permanent court of the nations. To this end 
this conference hereby petitions the President of the 
United States that he enter into negotiations with 
other Powers for such treaties, and it further appeals 
to the people of the United States that they create 
such a public opinion that such treaties shall be 
promptly ratified by the Senate of the United States. 

To the end that such a public opinion in favor of 
peace and arbitration may be attained, this conference 
recommends that public meetings be held for this 
purpose in the large and smaller centers of popula- 
tion, and it especially urges that the blessings of 
peace, rather than the glories of war, be emphasized 
in our common and higher schools; and it particu- 
larly requests that teachers of religion shall in their 
ministrations, and especially at the Christmas season, 
urge upon their people the obligation to use all in- 
fluence in their power to bring tothe earth the rule of 
that spirit of peace and charity which sees in every 
race or nation, brothers for whose welfare this nation 
has a duty as well as for its own. 


Mary H. KINGSLEy, the West African traveller and 
author, who went to South Africa to nurse sick and wounded 
soldiers, is dead. Miss Kingsley was the niece of Charles 


| Kingsley, and an ardent student of botany and zoology. In 


her travels in previously unexplored parts of Africa she had 
many narrow escapes. She published the results of her travels 
in two books, ‘‘ Travels in West Africa,’’ 1896, and ‘‘ West 
African Studies,’’ 1898. 


THE failing eyesight of Queen Victoria is causing much 
concern, and the blue spectacles, which she has long been 
wont to wear, have no longer their old effect. Almost all 
letters and all dispatches are read to the queen, who now 
writes little except her signatures with her own hand. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FRIENDS OF SOUTHERN QUARTER. 
[His meeting was held at Easton, Md., on Fourth- 


day, Fifth month 30. The Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders was held at 2 o'clock, the Quarterly Meeting 


met at 3 o’clock. On Fifth-day, the 31st, at 10 o'clock | 
the Youths’ Meeting or Meeting for Divine Worship | 


convened ; this was a large and favored occasion, 
many being there who were not members. John J. 
Cornell was in attendance with a minute of concur- 
rence from Friends of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 
His service was appreciated and acknowledged by 
members and others, as bearing witness to the Truth. 


In the evening of the 30th, at the house of one of | 


its members, an adjourned meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held. This was an encour- 
aging feature of the quarterly meeting. The attend- 
ance of about fifty persons, the interest manifested, 
the subjects presented, and the manner of their treat- 
ment all showed that Friends are more appreciative 
of their principles and testimonies than in time past, 
and are laboring to spread them. 

Having informed Darby Monthly Meeting of my 
prospect of attending said quarterly meeting and 
appointing a few meetings within its limits, I had ob- 
tained a minute of concurrence therein. On Sixth- 
day morning, having Martin Meloney my companion 
and escort on this mission, we left Easton for Preston 
(by railroad), where we arrived about 11 o'clock. 
During the afternoon we visited several families, and 


getting the loan of a horse and buggy, we drove | 


about five miles to Martha Mills’s (near Harmony), 
where they had appointed a Friends’ meeting to be 
held that evening. This meeting was well attended, 
and appeared to be encouraging and profitable to all 
of us. 

On Seventh-day morning we drove back to Pres- 
ton, calling on the way on our aged friend Elizabeth 
Poole, more than ninety years old, yet her mind strong 
and clear, and her interest in the Divine Master’s 
cause strong as ever. Returning the horse and 
buggy to our friend, William Kelley, at Preston, we 
were in time to take cars for Hurlock, where we visited 
four families ; and meeting Luther Bell (a nephew of 
Martin Meloney), we rode with him to his home in 
Williamsburg, where we remained over night, having 
in the evening a parlor meeting—a season of Divine 
worship. 
Mary Bell, a niece of Martin, we called on a few 
families and dined with John Henry Noble, wife and 
son, all members with Friends. 

A meeting having been appointed to be held in 


Pine Grove meeting-house, about half a mile from | 
this place, at 3 o’clock this afternoon, it was held as | 
appointed, and was an occasion favored with spiritual | 


life. The house was filled with a quiet people seeking 


spiritual food, and the “ Water of Life”’ flowed freely. | 


In this meeting and in this neighborhood we found 
many solid, hungering Friends, interested in our 
fundamental or primary principle, and desiring the 
opportunity to enjoy Friends’ simple worship. It is 
in the neighborhood of the pure and honest Nicholites 
of the eighteenth century, and it does appear as 





On First-day morning, accompanied by | 





though in the approaching twentieth century our 

Heavenly Father may raise up other faithful, spirit- 
| ually-minded people to labor in his vineyard. The 
Divine seed is not dead ; it has been covered up, and 
| may it not be that the children and the grandchildren 
of the Nicholites and early Friends of the ‘“‘ Eastern 
Shore’’ will find their true place in the church of 
Christ? On First-day evening a meeting was held 
in Federalsburg, in the Presbyterian church, a large 
house which was freely offered, and was well filled. 
From our own feelings, and the interest expressed 
and manifested by the visited, we rejoiced to be there 
; and could acknowledge our gratitude to our Heavenly 
Father for his promptings, and going with us among 
those people. 

On Second-day morning we took train for Wy- 
oming (Camden) Del., attending a meeting in the 
evening held in Camden meeting-house, which we 
thought a profitable occasion. During the day and 
much of Third-day we were occupied in making calls 
on members and others; part of the time accom- 
panied by Penn Emerson, an interested Friend of 
Camden, who took us in his buggy. During these 
two days we called on and held intercourse with per- 
sons representing about fifteen families ; we met them 
in their homes, at work on the farm, travelling on the 
road, and in their offices. We endeavored to attend 
to our business and to detain them but little from 
theirs, and think they appreciated our motive. 

We believe it to be a time when our Divine 
Master is inviting to greater earnestness in his work, 
and many are in a receptive condition, as though 
waiting for his call. That concerned Friends whose 
lots have been cast in more favorable and congenial 
places might realize and appreciate the blessings of 
Friendly society, and the benefit to both visitor and 
visited, through mingling with isolated people, is my 
sincere desire; for no one can engage in a good 
cause, from a religious concern, and himself not be 
blessed. JosePpH POWELL. 

Sixth month 9. 


} 








The Friends’ Boarding Home at Newtown, Pa., 
is gradually filling up, there being at the present time 
fourteen boarders. The ages of the six oldest per- 
sons aggregate 520 years, or an average of more 
than 86 years, some of the others not being much 
younger. 


Ir is stated that Charles M. Sheldon received five thous- 
and dollars for his share of the profits of the ‘‘ Christian 
newspaper'’ venture for one week at Topeka. He imme- 
diately gave one thousand dollars of it to aid the suffering in 





India, and the rest to various charities. 

PADEREWSKI, the pianist, who recently sailed for Europe, 
took back with him, it is said, a draft for $171,500, the net 
result of his piano playing in this country since December. 
| «He is very favorably impressed with the United States,’’ it 
is added. 

Ir becomes incomprehensible to me, as my own life 
wanes, how I could ever have found pleasure in taking the 
lives of other creatures, filling their stations in the world 
| better than I ever did.—[W. J. Stillman. } 
| THE Russian syndicate, headed by Count Charles Beg- 
| 


denovitch, to prospect the Siberian coast for gold, sailed from 
San Francisco, on the roth, on the steamer Samoa. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
Tue final volume of the writings of the late Rowland 
Sill has come to me in the form of a collection of his 
prose sketches. This book, with the three volumes 
of his poetry already known to many of his admirers, 
constitutes his literary utterance so far as it will ever 
be published. 

Sill was one of the last of the New England 
group ; to that circle he was related by his freshness 
of view, by his spirituality, and by his occasional 
whimsical moods. His prose volume has been eagerly 
awaited by those who knew the fine beauty of the 
author's poetry. Most of his prose was in the form 
of critical, literary, and ethical observations, written 
for the “ Contributors’ Club” of the Atlantic Monthly. 
These papers are now grouped under the headings 
Nature, Literature and Criticism, Music, Psychology 
and Ethics, Education, Life. 

The personality revealed by the various sketches, 
and by the letters printed in the introduction, is an 
interesting one. The quiet refinement of the man, 
his serenity, and his inherent purity of feeling, remind 
one of Arthur Hugh Clough, of whom Matthew 
Arnold said, “‘ That in him of which I think oftenest 
is the Homeric simplicity of his literary life.” His 
wit, and his prevailing cheeriness and sincerity, relate 
him spiritually to such authors as Lowell and Steven- 
son. Lines from one of his own poems may well be 
applied to him,— 

‘*So we know a poet's ways : 
Sunny days, 
Silent he 
In his fine serenity ; 
But if winds are aloud, 
He will pipe beneath the cloud.”’ 
| ot. 


Educational Bepartment. 


CLOSING DAYS AT SWARTHMORE. 
On Sixth-day, the 8th inst., the final examinations at Swarth- 
more College came to an end, and the work of the college 
year was closed. The evening of the oth was, as usual, given 


over to the various class suppers. The Seniors were enter- 


tained by President and Mrs. Birdsall and the classes of 1890, 
1895, and 1898 held reunions. The evening was thoroughly 
enjoyed by under-graduates and Alumni alike. 

On First-day, the roth, President Birdsall spoke appropri- 
ately to the students in the meeting, taking for a text the words 
of the Apostle that Faith is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen. 


The Class-day exercises, which took place on the after- 
noon of the 11th, were much enjoyed by the students, and a 
large number of their friends. The President's address was 
given by George L. Bean, the History by Margery Pyle, the 
Poem by Mary S. Haviland, and the Prophecy by J. Ethel 
Thompson. The Presentations, made by William H. Thatcher, 
provoked much amusement. The program being concluded, 
the audience adjourned to the campus for the Ivy exercises. 
The Ivy oration, by Edmund A. Harvey, was followed by the 
presentation of the class spade to the succeeding class. The 
delivery of the lvy Poem by Katharine Pfeiffer, and the sing- 
ing of the Class Ode, composed by Florence E. Christy, ended 
the exercises. 

The evening was, as usual, devoted to the college recep- 
tion, which was very largely attended, and unusually suc- 
cessful. M.S. H. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 

On the morning of the 12th, at 11 o'clock, the Commence 
ment exercises were held. There was a large attendance 
The opening address was given, as usual, by Joseph Wharton, 
President of the Board of Managers. It will be published in 
fullin the INTELLIGENCER. An oration, entitled ‘‘ The Present 
Crisis,’’ was delivered by Margaret Eves. Joseph E. Haines, 
who wasalso to have represented the class, was prevented from 
being present by illness. An address was then given by Dr. 
Charles De Garmo, former president of Swarthmore College, 
now head of the department of Pedagogy in Cornell Univer- 
sity. His subject was ‘‘ Educational Balance,’’ and he spoke 
particularly of the essential elements of a complete—a well 
balanced—education. Dr. De Garmo was very cordially re 
ceived and his address highly commended. The members 
of the graduating class who had been at Swarthmore four 
years were two years under his administration. He spoke in 
conclusion of his remarks in warm commendation of Swarth 
more. 

President Birdsall made the following announcements 
The Joshua Lippincott Fellowship for the coming year has 
been conferred upon (the present holder) John Edwin Wells 
B. 5. (Swarthmore, 1896), who is about to graduate at Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 

The Lucretia Mott Fellowship on Anna Gillingham, mem 
ber of this year's class. 

Three honor scholarships : The Deborah Fisher Wharton 
(Junior Class), to L. Winifred Rogers ; the Samuel J. Under 
hill (Sophomore), to Edson S. Harris; the Anson Lapham 
(Freshman) to Fannie B. Killgore. 

The medal for scholarship (provided by a friend of the 
college), to Mary S. Haviland. 

The two honors for mathematical work in the undergrad- 
uate classes to Elliott Richardson and Albert M. -Williams. 

The degrees were then conferred upon the graduating 
class, as follows : 

Bachelor of Arts. —Lucy Bancroft, Wilmington, Del. ; 
Anna Gillingham, Atlantic City, N. J.; Edmund Alban 
Harvey, Brandywine Summit, Pa.; Caroline Lukens Hawke, 
Piedmont, Ala.; Margery Pyle, London Grove, Pa. 

Bachelor of Letters.—Alice Mary Brown, Cornwall, N. Y. 
Florence Emma Christy, Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada ; Caro- 
line Farren Comly, Philadelphia, Pa.; Margaret Eves, Mill- 
ville, Pa. ; Joseph Curtis Haines, Mickleton, N. J. ; Mary S. 
Haviland, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Anna Katherine Himes, New 
Oxford, Pa.; Anna Coates Holmes, Philadelphia; Anna 
Haines Lippincott, Riverton, N. J.; Jessie May Lukens, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Edna M. Miller, Lancaster, Pa. ; Emma 
Mae Myers, Kennett Square, Pa.; Georgia Cook Myers, 
Kennett Square, Pa. ; Katharine Pfeiffer, Camden, N. J. ; 
Helen Thomas Sullivan, Moorestown, N. J.; Jane Ethel 
Thompson, Baltimore, Md. 

Bachelor of Science—In Science.—Bird Thomas Baldwin, 
Marshallton, Pa.; Paul Darlington, Darling, Pa. ; Roger 
Brooke Farquhar, Jr., Rockville, Md. ; George M. Lamb, Jr., 
Baltimore, Md. ; Alice Mullen Lukens, Swarthmore, Pa. ; 
William Hibbard Thatcher, Wilmington, Del. 

Bachelor of Science—In Engineering.—George Lewis Bean, 
Philadelphia, P.; Robert Long Brownfield, Jr., Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; Otley Elwood Jackson, Nine Points, Pa. 

The degree of A. M. was conferred upon Elizabeth Booth 


| Miller, A. B., of the class of 1895; M. L., upon Ellwood 


Comly Parry, B. L. of the class of 1897; and C. E. upon 
Howard White, Jr., B. S., of the class of 1895. 

The exercises were much enjoyed, and the Commence- 
ment was declared upon all hands to be very satisfactory. 
Refreshments were served to the company presenton the lawn 
outside, under the fine shade of the trees. 

In the evening the annual alumni banquet was held. The 
graduating class this year numbers twenty-nine members. It 
is felt that the year’s work has been most successful and that 
the outlook for the succeeding years has never been brighter. 

M. S. H. 


MARTIN ACADEMY COMMENCEMENT.—The closing exer- 
cises of Martin Academy, Kennett Square, Pa., took place in 
Friends’ meeting-house on the afternoon of the Ist instant. 
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A large number of visitors, including former pupils, were 
present. 


The graduates were Richard Pennock, whose theme was 
‘‘From Trireme to Cruiser;'’ Edith Myers, ‘‘ Literary 
Champions ;’’ Arthur Brosius, ‘‘ Retrospect or Prospect ;’’ 
Arthur Crowell, ‘‘Commencement;’’ C. Raymond Owen, 
‘‘Stepping Stones;’’ and Pearla E. Kay, ‘‘ Crossing the 
Hellespont.’’ 

President Birdsall, of Swarthmore College, made an ad- 
dress to the class, and Professor Edgar Stinson, principal of 
the school, who is retiring from its charge after five years of 
successful work, spoke in conclusion. 


LainG ScHOOL.—The Laing School, at Mt. Pleasant, 
S. C., completed its year on the 30th of last month. Sixteen 
pupils had not missed a day during the year. 

The statement of the financial condition, given in the 
Visitor, shows receipts of $2,456.39, and expenditures 
$2,890.55, being a shortage of $434.16. Of the receipts all 
but $260, received from the public school fund and from 
pupils, are voluntary contributions. Of the expenditure 
$2,160 was for salaries of teachers. 

Abby D. Munro was expecting to remain at Mt. Pleasant 
‘‘until the second week in June,’’ and then to spend the 
summer at her northern home, Bristol, R. I. 


PROPOSES ADVANCED Stupby.—J. Hibberd Taylor, of West 
Chester, a graduate of George School, class of 1897, has re- 
signed his position as principal of the Paoli, Chester county, 
public schools, and will enter Swarthmore College in the fall. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 





PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING PHILANTHROPIC Com- 
MITTEE.—The Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, as newly appointed, met on the oth instant 
at Race Street meeting-house. 

The sub-committees all met inthe morning, being those on 
the Indians, the Colored People, Temperance, Peace and 
Arbitration, Improper Publications, Purity, and Mission 
Work, and their reports were presented at the meeting of the 
general committee in the afternoon. 

At this meeting there were about fifty members present, 
and explanations of absence were given by anumber. James 
H. Atkinson and Eleanor K. Richards were appointed Clerk 
and Assistant Clerk. The executive committee was appointed, 
and also members to represent this yearly meeting on the 
executive committee of the Philanthropic Union. 


MepIA, PA.—The meeting of Media Friends’ Association 
being the last of the season, was held in the Friends’ School 
building on the evening of Sixth month 6. The Executive 
Committee reported the officers for next year, who were ap- 
proved. 

Subject for consideration of the evening was ‘‘ Peace and 
Arbitration.’’ Alice A. Roberts gave a reading from the 
Scriptures, which was followed by a reading, entitled ‘ Self- 
Exile.’ The address of the evening on ‘‘ Peace and Arbi- 
tration'’ was then delivered by Arabella Carter, of Philadel- 
phia, corresponding secretary of the Pennsylvania Peace 
Society, after which a general discussion on different phases 
of the subject was participated in by several present. 

E..C. 


Mrs. ARTHUR M. DopGe, leader of the New York 
‘‘Antis,’’ presided for three days recently at a convention, 
thus exposing herself to more ‘‘ publicity’’ than she would 
have needed to do in a lifetime of voting. The favorite plea 
of her ‘‘Anti’’ Association is that women ought to stay at 
home ; yet, curiously enough, the convention was that of the 
union of Day Nurseries, the aim of which is to make it easier 
for women to spend the whole day away from home at work, 
leaving their babies in the care of the Nursery.—[Woman's 
Journal. ] 











PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


WituiAM S. and Helen Bright Clark, (of Street, Somerset- 
shire, England, whose visit to this country has previously been 
mentioned), were among those who attended the Conference 
on International Arbitration at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., last 
week. They expect to sail for home, from New York, on the 
steamer Majestic, on the 4th of next month. 


Allen J. Flitcraft and wife, of Chicago, who have been 
abroad, traveling in Europe, for scme time, reached hcme on 
the 7th instant, in good health. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE “CANTEEN ’ QUESTION. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

WHILE’! am at the type-writer let me say, I read with interest 
the editorial in last week’s INTELLIGENCER on the canteen, 
and also remark that there is one feature of the question which 
the canteen apologists seem to have pretty generally ignored. 
This is particularly so regarding those who put in a plea for 
it on the ground that the soldiers will get liquor at the saloons 
outside the camps, if they are denied the privilege of purchase 
at the post exchanges. It should be remembered in this 
connection that the largest number of canteens are in the 
Philippines, where the bulk of the United States soldiers are 
now located. The Philippines are under military law, and 
all the saloons outside and inside the army camps in all of 
this territory could be prohibited by the Government. It is 
therefore pretty plain that the claim for the canteen as a 
necessary offset of the saloon has no basis in that Jarge 
section of our territory under military Jaw. In such places 
the canteen and the saloons both exist. H. W. W. 

New York, N. Y. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
FIFTH MONTH, tgco. 


Mean barometer, 29.983 
Highest barometer during the month, 29th, 30.386 
Lowest barometer during the month, roth, 29.499 
Mean temperature, 63.7 
Highest temperature during the month, 15th, 94. 
Lowest temperature during the month, Ioth, 38. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 74.2 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 53-2 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 13th, 32 
Least daily range of temperature, 25th, 4. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 20.6 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 48.8 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 61.6 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 5.10 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 3 21 inches of 
rain and snow on the 18th and Igth. 

Number of days on which .or inch or more precipitation fell, ro. 

Number of clear days 14, fair days 9, cloudy days 8. 

Prevailing direction of wind from the Southwest. 

Thunder storms on the 3d, gth, 18th, 19th, 31st. 

Hail on 3d. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 68.5 on 
31st. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 39, on 4th. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thernfometer at 8 a. m., 54.6. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 71, on 31st. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 39, on 9th. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 55.2 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 54.9. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures 74.2° and 53.2° respectively, give a monthly mean of 63.7°, 
which is .5° above the normal and .2° below the corresponding 
month in 1899. 

The total amount of precipitation during the month 5.10 inches, 
is .7 inch more than the normal, and 1.8 inches more than during 
Fifth month, 1899. 

Light Frost occurred on the mornings of the 4th and $th, and 
heavy frost, (ice in suburban districts) , on the rotb, 

JoHN ComLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Fifth month 31. 
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THE QUAKER OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
THE Quaker of the olden time! 
How calm and firm and true, 
Unspotted by its wrong and crime, 
He walked the dark earth through. 
The lust of power, the love of gain, 
The thousand lures of sin 
Around him, had no power to stain 
The purity within. 


With that deep insight which detects 
All great things in the small, 

And know how each man's life affects 
The spiritual life of all, 

He walked by faith and not by sight, 
By love and not by law; 

The presence of the wrong or right 
He rather felt than saw. 


He felt that wrong with wrong partakes, 
That nothing stands alone, . 
That whoso gives the motive, makes 
His brother's sin his own. 
And, pausing not for doubtful choice 
Of evils great or small, 
He listened to that inward voice 
Which called away from all. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


NIAGARA POWER. 

New York Evening Post. 
“‘ PrinTED by Electric Power from Niagara Falls,’’ is 
the legend at the top of the first page of the Buffalo 
Lapress. Buffalo is about twenty miles from Niagara 
Falls, and is connected with the latter place by a 
passenger railway which is also operated by electric 
power from the Falls. The street railways of Buffalo 
are similarly operated, and the streets are illuminated 
by arc lamps from the same source. Yet, no longer 
ago than 1892, the question was still under debate by 
the Niagara Falls Power Company whether they should 
use cables, or compressed air, or electricity asthe means 
of transmitting the power which they were preparing 
to generate from the falling water of the great 
cataract. 

There are to-day ten dynamos of 5,000 horse- 
power each in opeaation in a low, unpretentious, but 
architecturally graceful building on the outskirts of 
the city. They make very little noise—less than one 
old-fashioned flouring mill would produce. They 
are capable of sending out the energy of 50,000 
horses. One of the dynamos is kept in reserve, and 
usually one is under examination or repairs, leaving 
eight in operation making 250 revolutions per minute. 
One hundred and sixty feet beneath each of these 
dynamos is a turbine wheel of 5,000 horse-power to 
which the water of Niagra is communicated by a 
steel tube or penstock. Before these giant construc- 
tions were put in place there had never been a turbine, 
or a dynamo, made or designed or imagined of more 
than 2,000 horse-power, nor was it known that any 
device could be contrived or any materials put to- 
gether that would endure the pressure of a per- 
pendicular steel shaft of this length and magnitude 
supporting the weight of the giant dynamo, and whirl- 
ing with such velocity. It seemed as though nothing 
could prevent it from boring a hole to the center of 
the earth if the revolutions could be maintained. 
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Mr. Emile Geyelin conceived the idea of applying the 
pressure of the water to the bottom of the turbine 
wheel instead of the top so that the weight of the 
shaft and the dynamo should cushion on the water 
itself instead of on the lignum vite socket which 
supports the weight in ordinary turbine practice. 
This was accomplished by giving the bottom of the 
penstock a turn of a half circle, and inverting the 
turbine itself. Without this simple but most ingeni- 
ous contrivance the great enterprise as it stands to- 
day would have been impossible of execution. 

This is only one of the new conceptions and de- 
vices that have been added to the world’s resources 
in the course of the development of Niagara power. 

The truth is that the men who have put this 
wonderful machinery to work for the satisfaction of 
human wants have been obliged to “feel their way ”’ 
from the outset. They began work in 1890. Elec- 
trical science was in its infancy so far as they were 
concerned. All that was then known had reference 
to the day of small things. Even Mr. George West- 
inghouse advised them at first to use compressed air 
instead of electricity for the transmission of this 
power. He did not conceive it possible to construct 
electrical machinery which could make profitable use 
of power of the magnitude contemplated by the 
Niagara works. It was not until the experiment of 
long-distance transmission was made at Lauffen, by 
which the water power of the river Main was conveyed 
to the city of Frankfort, that the decision was reached 
to use electrical apparatus at Niagara. 

It is futile to seek to popularize electrical science. 
All teachers of the subject are agreed that it cannot 
be simplified. Even the writers who contributed the 
articles in the ‘‘ Niagara number” of Cassier’s Mag- 
azine, tell us that we must accept results without 
seeking to know the processes except in some vague 
outline. Very few persons know or can be made to 
know the difference between volts, amperes, and 
watts, or what an alternating current is. When we 
come to the two-phase, the three-phase, and the 
polyphase systems, we must take everything on trust. 
One fact, however, can be grasped by the lowest in- 
telligence, viz., that electricity is not a power, but is 
only a means of transmitting power. Even this is 
not generally appreciated, the phrase “ electrical 
power” being commonly understood as something 
different in its nature from steam power or water 
power, and therefore an addition to the forms of 
energy previously available for the use and behoof of 
mankind, Any kind of power which can be used to 
revolve an armature in the near vicinity of a series of 
magnets artifically ‘excited’ can be transmitted by 
electricity for considerable distance and reproduced as 
power to turn machinery, or as heat to fuse metals or 
bake bread, or as light to illuminate a city, with 
some loss by way of leakage in transmission. Ninety- 
seven per cent. of the power applied to the turbine 
down in the wheel-pit can be transmitted electrically 


for use in factories near to the powerhouse. Ninety- 
two per cent. can be delivered at Buffalo. It is com- 


puted that 60 per cent. could be delivered at Albany, 
330 miles distant from the Falls, and that at the latter 
distance the cost of the power would be something, 








but not much less than that of steam power produced 
by the most economical engines. 

' The power at Niagara Falls is practically un- 
limited. The company operating it has the right to 
use 200,000 horse-power on the American side, of 
which it has yet developed only one-fourth. It is 
now excavating a new wheel-pit of the same capacity 
as the one in operation. The work has been going on 
steadily, intelligently, and under the guidance of the 
best engineers of all nations until it has become the 
greatest creator of working energy in the world, and 
is still only at its beginning. Its noblest work, how- 
ever, consists in the instruction it has communicated 
to the world in the handling and utilization of one of 
the great forces of nature for the benefit of mankind. 


MUD VOLCANOES OF THE COLORADO. 
San Francisco Chronicle. 
Or the many strange and wonderful things to be 
found on the Colorado desert, perhaps the strangest 
and most remarkable of all are the mud volcanoes, 
of which little is known because of their inaccessi- 
bility. Attention has been called to them recently 
because of their intense activity since the earthquake 
which visited Southern California on Christmas morn- 
ing, and they are now spouting mud higher and more 
diligently than ever. 


almost a state of placidity, while again they will 
seethe and boil like vast caldrons, hurling showers of 
hot mud or sending columns of steam many feet into 
the air. The eruptions are preceded by explosions 
that can be heard for five or six miles. So far as 
known there are no other mud volcanoes in this 
country, and for this reason these are of particular 
interest to scientific men and others. 

In order to get a good idea of the origin and 
location of these volcanoes it is necessary to give a 
brief historical sketch of the country. 
Colorado desert was formerly an arm of the gulf of 
California there is little doubt. 
recent geological times, as investigation has proven. 
At that time the Colorado and the Gila rivers flowed 
into the gulf about where Yuma is now located. The 
Colorado brought down a large amount of sediment 


from the country through which it flowed, and de- | 
posited it on the desert forming an enormous delta, | 
sufficiently large to cut off the upper portion of the | 


gulf and what is now the desert from the lower. At 
the same time there took place an elevation of land 
that helped cut off the sea. This condition has re- 
mained practically unchanged. The northern part of 
the desert is still depressed, the Salton sink be ng 275 
feet below the sea level. 


country slopes downward on both sides. 
sink afterward became a fresh-water lake, which cov- 
ered nearly all of the desert at one time. 

The Colorado river next built up a flood plane 
around its mouth so that its path was diverted and it 
flowed on over the deposit to the sea. The lake's 
source of supply being cut off, it dried up and only 
the sink, with its bed covered with millions of fresh- 
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The action of these volcanoes | "ents 
varies almost constantly. They subside at times into | ~~ _| 


That the | 





| steam escapes. 


The highest portion of the | 
desert is on the Mexican boundary line, and the | 
The Salton | 
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water shells, remains to tell the story of the lake. 
It is thought that the drying up took place in recent 
times, as the Cahuilla and Dieguito Indians have tra- 
ditions about the receding waters. The whole region 
is one of active volcanic disturbances, the biggest 
volcano being known as Sierra Prieta, or Black Butte. 
This volcano has long since ceased to be active, but 
its huge crater remains. It was not a mud volcano, 
but was a regular volcano of the basaltic rock kind. 
It rises out of the mud plane a few miles east of the 
Cocopah mountains, the base of the volcano moun- 
tain being five or six miles in circumference. The 
crater is perhaps 350 yards wide and the bottom is 
now covered with sand. 

South of the Sierra Prieta isthe dividing line of 
the watershed. The Colorado overflows below Yuma, 
near Algodones, the overflow being the subsidence of 
the once great division of water. The water flows 
first southwest to nearly the foot of Black Butte, and 
there divides, the New river flowing north into 
American territory, and the Hardy river south to the 
Gulf of California. The division takes place at 
Volcanic Lake. This volcanic lake is five miles 
south of Sierra Prieta, and a group of mud volcanoes 
are on its edge. Another group are near the south 
edge of the Salton Sink. 

These volcanoes were first heard of in the early 
There were a number of heavy earthquakes, 
so severe that Chimney Peak, a famous landmark 
near Yuma, was shaken down. After the earth- 
quakes, the troops stationed at Fort Yuma noticed a 
cloud of smoke hovering over the desert. Major 


| Heintzelman, who was in charge of the fort, started 
| out with a party to make an investigation and they 


discovered the mud volcanoes in active eruption. 


| They were what are called salses, or eruptive mud 


springs, caused by an explosion of steam in the earth, 
which throws up the mud to a considerable height 
and builds regular cones. Ever since this discovery 
the volcanoes have continued active. Shortly after- 


lle at tacteee Se | ward Dr. John Le Conte made a trip to this strange 


| country and published his investigations. 


He was 
followed by Dr. John Veatch, who visited the vol- 
canoes south of Salton Sink and described them as 
being very active, throwing mud to a height of 60 
feet or more. 

At the present time there are about fifteen active 
volcanoes, and twice that number that are quiet, 
having subsided and left their cones. <A large cloud 
of smoke hangs over the place, and there are a great 
many cracks and fissures in the earth, from which the 
The explosions can be heard for 
many miles. 


PUBLIC OPINION IN WASHINGTON. 


Louisa Southworth, Cleveland, O., in The Public, Chicago. 


| ONE needs to spend but a few weeks in Washington 


to feel the influence that the party in power has over 
visitors that come to the city even for a short time. 
All hesitate to make an adverse criticism concerning 
the war now pending in the Philippines, however 
strongly they may condemn it in their own minds. 

It is no longer possible for citizens of the United 
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States to remain in doubt upon the radical departure 
of the present incumbent of the white house from the 
principles and policies which have guided all presi- 
dents in the past. Although this cannot commend 
itself to the intelligence and conscience of a large 
number of people, yet they are silenced or almost 
stifled, if they attempt to express a conviction based 
upon the great principles enunciated in the Declaration 
of Independence. 

How thoroughly the lash of the party in power 
whips all its members into line is well illustrated by a 
conversation with a congressman held in the parlor of 
the Riggs House. He was a man _ under forty, 
educated, one would think, as a true American patriot. 
The conversation was in part as follows: 

‘‘Then you approve of converting our republic 
into an empire ?’’ To which he answered: 

‘* Most assuredly I do.”’ 

“Do you believe in a revolutionary movement 
which will destroy the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence ?”’ 

‘Oh, fie!’’ he replied. ‘‘ What is the Declaration 
of Independence? Merely a piece of school-boy 
oratory.” 

From whence is the influence which can so revo- 
lutionize the minds of our young men, especially 
those we trust to make our laws? 

Three women’s conventions were held in Wash- 
ington during the month of February. All were 
silent upon this burning question of the hour. 
Officers of the Suffrage Association made it difficult 
for its members to give any public expression con- 
cerning the Philippine horror, although many of 
them pronounced it the greatest crime of modern 
times. The Daughters of the American Revolution 
held their annual convention during the week which 
includes Washington's birthday. Long reports were 
made of the preservation of valuable relics of the 
revolutionary war, many of these antiquities being 
mere stocks and stones; but nothing was said about 
preserving our immortal Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution inherited from our forefathers. 
Also the Woman's National Single Tax League, 
which was organized in Washington in February, 
refused to have a resolution denouncing the Philip- 
pine policy of the administration, because some of its 
members were in government employ. These organ- 
izations lost an opportunity to make their influence 
felt when they did not permit the Philippine iniquity 
to be publicly discussed at this particular time. But 
we havea consolation in the fact that men possess the 
Australian ballot and by their votes can give forcible 
expression to their opinions with impunity. 


’ LEAGUE OF CHICAGO. 
Edwin Burritt Smith, in the Atlantic Monthly. 

Tue general membership of the Chicago Voters’ 
League is composed of voters, who sign cards ex- 
pressing approval of its purposes and methods. No 
general meetings of the members are held ; but cir- 
cular letters advising those in a given ward of the 
local situation are frequently mailed during alder- 
manic campaigns to secure a wide cooperation. At 


THE VOTERS 
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the opening of its second campaign the League 
mailed a pamphlet to every registered voter in the 
city, giving the history for some years of franchise 
legislation by the council, with a full report on the 
records of retiring members. Since its work has be- 
come thoroughly known, the general publication by 
the newspapers of the reports and recommendations 
of the League is very effective. Its facts and conclu- 


| sions are usually accepted by the press, and no sub- 


stantial newspaper support can be had for candidates 
whom it opposes. 

The League makes no attempt to keep up the 
usual pretense of direct representation of its general 
membership. Noclaim is made that the action of the 
executive committee represents any save those who 
approve it. The facts upon which such action is 
based are always given. The appeal is directly to the 
individual voter, by means of specific recommenda- 
tions supported by the salient facts. In due time be- 
fore nominations are made a full report of the official 
records of retiring members of the council is pub- 
lished, with specific judgments as to their respective 
fitness for defeat or reélection. On the eve of the 
election a like report on all candidates is published for 
the information of the voters. It is assumed that the 
main issue is upon character and capacity. The 
voters are, however, advised whether a given candi- 
date stands on the “ League platform,” which is a 
pledge to exact full compensation for franchises, sup- 
port the civil service law, and unite with others to se- 
cure a non-partisan organization of the council. 

The League is entirely non-partisan. The mem- 
bers of its executive committee want nothing for 
themselves. It strives only for the council. This 
one thing it does. It makes no fight, as yet, on “ the 
machine’’ assuch. Its fundamental purpose is to in- 
form the voters of the facts about all candidates. 
There is nothing that the city statesman of the or- 
dinary spoils variety so dislikes as a campaign in which 
the issue is upon the facts of his own record. He 
abhors such an issue as nature abhorsa vacuum. He 
prefers a campaign conducted on broad national 
issues. He regards discussions of the tariff and the 
currency as of much greater educational value than 
the facts of his own modest career. In this he is 
much mistaken. The League has demonstrated that 
there is nothing of such interest to the voters, on the 
eve of a municipal election, as an authoritative state- 
ment of these suggestive facts. 


WORTH OF A KINDLY DEED. 


DotncG a kind act instinctively may cost very little to 
the doer, while it brings help and cheer to the heart 
of one who in turn is enabled to minister to others 
in need. One morning, in the busy crowd thronging 
lower Broadway, above Wall street, New York, an 
elderly gentleman with a heavy valise in hand stood 
on the eastern side of the street, hesitating to cross 
through the passing cars and carts and carriages. 

His very hesitation was depressing to him, as he 
thought of the days when such a scene of intense 
action was but an incitement to him, and he shrank 
the more from the special duties that awaited him the 
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coming day and week. A young man hurrying on 
in his duties observed him, and stopped to say, ‘*Can 
I give you help in crossing the street, sir?’’ 
with this he took the other’s arm and guided him 
through the whirling maze to the opposite side-walk. 
As the elderly gentleman spoke a hearty word of 
thanks the two separated, and went on their opposite 
paths. That young man little thought how much he 
had done for the Master in that simple act of kind- 
ness. The one helped and cheered had not only 
been brought safely on his course, but had been 
strengthened for a special work he had to do, and he 
was prompted to ask God's blessing on the one who 
did the loving deed, and to make use of the incident 
to stimulate others to a like spirit of kindly helpful- 
ness: 
‘* How far that little candle throws its beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.”’ 


—Sunday School Times. 


THE CATALPA TREE. 


Tue hardy Western catalpa is to be the white pine’s 
successor, according to John P. Brown, Secretary of 
the Indiana Forestry Association, who has set forth 
in a pamphlet the possiblities of this tree under culti- 
vation. The catalpa is a large tree at maturity, 
reaching sixty to eighty feet in heighi, and with a 
trunk from two to five feet in diameter. It is indig- 
enous to the lower valley of the Wabash River in 
Indiana and Illinois, and seems to prefer the over- 
flowed alluvial lands. It has proved to be hardy, 
however, between latitudes 35 degrees and 44 de- 
grees, and from 101 degrees west to New England, 
and it is capable of adjusting itself to soils, location, 
and general conditions within these geographical 
limits. From personally measured catalpas of known 
age in nine States and Territories Mr. Brown figures 
out that they average one inch diameter increase for 
each year after planting. In sixteen years a catalpa 
will make five cross-ties, whic will last thirty to 
thirty-five years. Not only is the wood very durable, 
even in adverse conditions, but is also admirably 
adapted to cabinet work and inside joinery, and is 
worthy of being considered one of our most valuable 
forest products. Mr. Brown suggests that almost 
every railroad’s right of way is capable of growing 
640 trees to each mile of track. In sixteen years 
this would provide three thousand ties, or enough to 
relay the mile of track. As the catalpa sprouts 
readily from the stump and the young shoots grow 
rapidly, the trees would be permanent and fully 
supply all requirements for ties, fence-posts, telegraph- 
poles, and lumber. [ Exchange. | 


THERE is no wealth but life. Life including all 
its powers of love, of joy, and of admiration. That 
country is the richest which nourishes the greatest 
number of noble and happy human beings ; that man 
is richest who, having perfected the functions of his 
own life to the utmost, has also the widest helpful 
influence, both personal and by means of his posses- 
sions, over the lives of others.—/John Ruskin. 
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Encouraging Roadside Trees. 


MASSACHUSETTS has a novel law for the protection of roadside 
trees, under the provisions of which trees which a town may 
wish to preserve are marked, and whoever in any way injures 


or defaces a tree so marked is liable toa fine of from $5 to 
$100. The mark is a spike or a nail, with an M impressed 
upon the head, which is driven into the tree at a point four to 
six feet above the ground. 

The law was enacted in 1890, and its application has 
grown each year with the spread of the forestry sentiment. 
The nails are supplied by the State Board of Agriculture, and 
the board is receiving this year more applications than ever 
before. Upto this year about 200,000 nails have been issued, 
or an average of about 20,000 a year. Thus far this year 
applications have been received from some fifty cities and 
towns asking in the aggregate for over 50,000 nails. This 
shows a decided movement in favor of roadside tree preserva- 
tion, and inasmuch as the applicants are for the most part 
agricultural communities the indications are favorable fora 
cessation of the old practice of cutting everything close down 
to the travelled way. If every one of the 250,000 nails had 
been used to spike a single tree, no allowance being made for 
renewals, and the trees grew regularly thirty-three feet apart, 
there would be to-day nearly 1,600 miles of roadside provided 
with protected shade trees one inch or more in diameter. 
This is about seven per cent. of the length of all the public 
roads in the State. 


Immigration in the Northwest. 


THE movement of immigration to North Dakota and Minne- 
sota has not been equalled in the last ten years. Fully 20,- 
ooo new-comers have settled in North Dakota since the first 
of Third month, and the movement is yet in full swing. 
Many of the immigrants are farmers and their families from 
Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan. Many of these farmers had 
sold their land ‘‘ back East’’ at from $35 to $60 per acre, 
and were on their way to various localities in North Dakota, 
where they will begin life anew on farms which cost from $5 
to $12 per acre. With the money received from the sale of a 
100-acre farm in one of the old States, some of these men 
will be able to buy 320 acres of the best unbroken wheat 
land in North Dakota, to put up a set of comfortable farm 
buildings, and to do their first year’s ploughing and seeding. 
An incident of this movement to the Northwest is the sub- 
division and sale of the so-called ‘‘bonanza’’ farms. The 
huge farms of from 15,000 to 30,000 acres, with one or two 
exceptions, remain intact, but hundreds of others of sufficient 
area to entitled them to be classed among the ‘‘ bonanza’ 
farms, have been cut up into tracts of from 320to 640 acres. 
With the reduction in the price of wheat and the decreased 


fertility of the land, profits on the ‘‘bonanza’’ farms have 
shrunk seriously. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

GENERAL ROBERTS with the main British army entered Pre- 
toria and took possession on the 5th instant. Of the British 
prisoners who had been held there all were released but 
about goo, who were taken northward by the Boers. The 
Boers withdrew with practically all their arms, ammunition, 
and supplies. Mrs. Kruger, wife of the President, and Mrs. 
Botha, wife of the Boer commanding general, remained in 
Pretoria. The Transvaal government has been removed, 
and was last reported to be at Machadodorp, a small village, 
which is now made a town by hundreds of tents. 

SINCE the occupation of Pretoria, there have been various 
active movements by the Boers, and some engagements. 
They have captured two considerable detachments of British 
troops, and have cut the railway in the rear of General 
Roberts. General Buller, in Natal, has been forcing his way 
forward, and has driven the Boer forces from several strong 
holds, north of Ladysmith, which it had been expected they 
would stubbornly hold. There have been several reports of 
parties of Boers surrendering to the British forces. 
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THE condition in China has grown alarming within the 


last ten days. Nearly all foreigners appear to be shut up in 
Pekin, to which city the missionaries have fled as far as pos- 
sible. Many native Christians are said to have been killed 
by the ‘* Boxers,"’ or other insurrectionary bodies. Troops 
have been landed at Tien Tsin (the portof Pekin), by several 
nationalities, including the American, and have been sent 
forward to Pekin to protect the legations, the missionaries, 
and others. 

GENERAL MCARTHUR, in reply to an inquiry from the 
War Department, telegraphed from Manila on the 4th instant, 
that the supposed number of the Filipino people killed by the 
United States troops during the war in the Philippines was 
10,780, wounded 2, 104, prisoners 10,425 ; number of prisoners 
now held by United States troops about 2,000. He added, 
however, that the number of wounded reported was probably 
much less than the fact, ‘‘ as the Filipinos managed to remove 
most of their wounded from the field, and comparatively few 
fell into our hands.’’ He also thought the number of killed 
reported was ‘‘ probably in excess of accurate figure,’’ but 
said that no ‘* systematic record ’’ had been kept at the head- 
quarters in Manila. 

THE new Civil Commission to the Philippines, headed by 
Judge William H. Taft, arrived at Manila early in the present 
month. A press dispatch from Manila on the roth inst. says 
they find affairs there in much confusion, and ‘‘ confess them- 
selves staggered by the conditions which confront them. 
Most sensational and discouraging of all is the evidence of 
wholesale and widespread corruption in the government of 
Manila. There are countless charges against the manage- 
ment of the custom-house.”’ 

The failure of Congress to pass a bill (the ‘‘ Spooner bill '’) 
for the civil government of the Philippines leaves the Com- 
mission in a very uncertain position. 

MABINI, regarded as the ablest of the Filipino leaders, is re- 
ported to be dying at Manila, where he is held a prisoner by the 
United States miiltary authorities. Though a young man he 
is paralytic. He had considerable means, but gave all his 
property to sustain the cause of independence. His state- 
ment of the case of the Filipinos was lately published in this 
country, (considerable extracts in Harper's Weekly of recent 
date), and attracted attention by its earnestness and calmness. 
He declares that the Filipinos will persevere in their effort to 
establish their own government. 

THE first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress was adjourned 
at five o'clock on the afternoon of the 7th inst., without espe- 
cial incident. The disagreement of the two houses on the 
armor-plate subject was settled by the Senate yielding in sub- 
stance to the House. The price of armor plate, and the erec- 
tion of a Government plant for its manufacture, were left to 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy. 

A STUBBORNLY-CONTESTED strike has been going on 
in St. Louis over a month, between the employés in the 
street car service andthecompany. There have been numer- 
ous riots, and up to the 11th instant it was reported that ten 
persons had been killed and at least fifty wounded. Fresh 
efforts are making to adjust the controversy. 

W. S. TAyLor, recently acting governor of Kentucky, 
and the Republican contestant in the recent dispute, is now 
in Indiana, and will not return to Kentucky, on account of 
the indictment pending there against him on the charge of 
being accessory to the killing of Goebel. He says he cannot 
have a fair trial. Governor Mount, of Indiana, will not honor 
a requisition of the governor of Kentucky. Taylor has now 
written a letter declining the Republican nomination for gov- 
ernor of Kentucky. ° 


THE annual gathering called Longwood Yearly Meeting 
will be held at Longwood (Chester county, Pa.) on the 14th, 
15th, and 16th,—this week. Herbert Welsh and W. L. 
Garrison are announced among the speakers. 
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NEWS NOTES. 


THE widow of William E. Gladstone, who has been in a 
critical condition for some time, suffered another relapse on 
the 11th inst., and became unconscious. 


IN answer to a rumor that he intended to resign his seat, 
Senator Platt, of New York, said: ‘‘IfI live, I will serve out 
my term as Senator, but after 1903 I shall retire from public 
life and from active participation in politics.’’ 

THE State Department has received assurances that make 
it practically certain that all the republics of the western 
hemisphere will take part in the Pan-American Conference to 
be held in the City of Mexico next year. 

It is said in Londen that twenty-one newspaper correspon- 
dents have either been killed or have died of disease in South 
Africa since the war began, and as many more have been 
disabled as the result of wounds or sickness. 


IN a letter to the Lord Mayor of London Lord Curzon 
says: ‘* Fifteen per cent. of the population of India is now 
supported by the Government. If the famine continues until 
December it is estimated that the Government will have spent 
£9,250,000.”” 

Four men were killed and a dozen injured on the 7th 
inst., at South Jacksonville, Fla., by lightning, which struck 
a ferry-boat on the marine ways, and passed through to thé 


platform underneath, where the men were at work on the 
vessel's hull. 


CHIEF-JUSTICE Davip L. SNopGrass, of Tennessee, who 
is a candidate for United States Senator from that State, 
‘‘opened his campaign’ in an address at Clarksville, on the 
2d inst., and said the United States could not constitutionally 
retain the Philippine Islands. 


JuDGE ENDLICH, of Berks county, sitting in the court of 
Lebanon county, Pa., on the ist inst., declared illegal a reso- 
lution of the Republican County Committee binding nominees 
for the Legislature to attend the party caucus, and to abide 
by the decisions of the caucus. 


THE monthly statement of the receipts and expenditures 
of the United States shows that during May, 1900, the receipts 
aggregated $45,166,053, and the expenditures $40,351,525, 
leaving a surplus for the month of $4,814,528. The surplus 
for the eleven months of the fiscal year is $63,335,000. 


THE Government of Ontario, Canada, has completed 
arrangements for the formation of a forest reserve of almost 
3,000 square miles in extent, embracing the district in which 
Lakes Tamagami and Lady Evelyn are situated. The bulk 
of the reserve is virgin forest, with the finest white pine in 
Canada upon it. 

THE Boer Peace Envoys have had public receptions and 
welcomes in many places, including Washington, New York, 
Boston, Springfield, Cleveland, Chicago, and other cities. In 
Baltimore, on the 13th, the flags of the two republics, the 
Orange Free State and Transvaal, were hoisted on the City 
Hall, with the American flag, by order of the city officials. 


GENERAL OTIs has arrived at Washington. He called on 
the President on the 11th. He affirms the statement he had 
already made in a newspaper that ‘‘an army of 65,000 men 
would be required in the Philippines for several years to come."’ 
He says ‘‘the Filipinos are the best of any of the Asiatic 
races living on the Pacific coasts andislands.’"’ He describes 
them as eager to obtain education. 


THE Commissioners of Spencer county, Indiana, have 
appropriated $800 for the purchase of the sixteen-acre tract 
of land on which the mother of President Lincoln was buried 
and which at one time was a part of the farm belonging to his 
his father. The tract will be converted into a park under the 
direction of the Nancy Hanks Lincoln Monument Association, 
and a suitable monument will be erected over the grave. 


Tue ‘‘ Outlanders"’ (persons other than British subjects, in 
this case), in the Coolgardie gold fields region of West Aus- 
tralia, have sent a petition to Queen Victoria, signed by up- 
ward of twenty-eight thousand persons, asking to be made 
a separate colony with a representative government. Their 


grievance is taxation without representation, and their case is 
worse than that of the South African ‘‘ Outlanders. 
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NOTICES. 


*.*A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
(Quarterly Meetings will be held in the Meeting- 
house at Penn's Manor, Bucks Co., Pa., on 
First-day, Sixth month 24, at 2.30 p.m. The 
meeting will be addressed by Joseph S. Walton. 

Subject, ‘‘ Temperance.’’ All interested are 
respectfully invited to attend. On behalf of 
Committee. SUSANNA RicH, Clerk, 

Woodbourne, Pa. 


*,* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 


Philadelphia, held at Race St., will take place | 
on Fourth-day next, the 20th, in the evening, at | 


7.30 0 clock. 

*.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends held 
at Green St., Philadelphia, will take place on 
Fifth-day next, the 21st, in the afternoon, at 3 
o'clock. 

*,*A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Lansdowne on First-day, Sixth 
month 24, 1900, at II o'clock a. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, ¢ lerk. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 


Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on | 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- | 


ing-house at Newtown, Delaware Co., Pa, on 
First-day, Sixth month 17, 1900, at 2.30 p. m. 
Subject, ‘‘ Peace and Arbitration.’’ 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*.*A Conference will be held in Richland | 


(Quakertown, Pa.), Friends’ Meeting-house, 


on First-day, Sixth month 17, 1900, at 3 o'clock | 


p- m., under the care of Abington Quarterly 


Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee. Subject, 
** Peace and Arbitration.’ 
J. Q. ATKINSON, - 
ARABELLA CARTER, \ Clerks. 


*,*.The Philanthropic Committee of Burling- 
ton Quarterly Meeting will hold a meeting at 
Upper Springfield Meeting-house near Wrights- 
town, N. J., on First day afternoon, Sixth 
month 17, 1900, at 3 o'clock. Subject, ‘‘ Tem- 
perance.’’ Joseph S. Walton is expected to 
address the meeting. 

FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Chairman. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, has made appointments, as follows : 
SIXTH MONTH : 

17. 10.30 a. m., Green St. 
17. 3-30p. m., Fair Hill. 
24. 10.30a. m., Reading. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings 
during Sixth month, as follows: 

SIXTH MONTH: 
17. Ridge, Va., 10,a m., Back Creek, 3, 
p-m. 
24. Fawn Grove, Pa. 
SEVENTH MONTH: 
1. New Market, Md 
JouN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


Much has been said lately of the cap- 
ture of quail in Egypt, touching the pro- 
test made by Frenchmen against carrying 
the birds across French territory for Eng- 
lish use. Until this matter rose nobody 
seemed to know that quail existed in 
Egypt, but they do—by the millions. 


ABoutT thirty cities in Wisconsin are 
supplied with water from artesian wells. 
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butter and eggs. 
More im- 


portant stillis 


| the saving in 
health. Royal 
Baking 


Pow- 


der adds anti- 
dyspeptic 
qualities to the 


food. 


tain dium. 


PRESIDENT HADLEY of Yale says that 
a woman recently asked him what he was 
teaching; and he answered, ‘‘ Econo- 
mics.’" ‘‘Oh!"’ she said thoughtfully. 
‘« You teach the students to be economcia!! 
That is good. 
| woman, they never learned to be econo- 
|mical until they got married.’’—[Ex- 
change. | 


WHEN most men cast their bread upon 


ready.—| The Criterion. } 





To bring up a child in the way he 
| should go, travel that way yourself.— 
| [Mrs. Booth. ] 








When I was a young | 


| the waters they have a large dip net | 


The Saving of 
Money 


Baking Powder is considerable. 


by the use 





of Royal 


Royal is economical, because it 
possesses more leavening power 
and goes further. 

Royal saves also because it 
always makes fine, light, sweet 
food; never wastes good flour; 


There is no 
haking 
powder so 
economical 
in practical 


use, no 
matter how 
little others 
may cost, 
as the Royal 


Imitation baking powders almost invariably con- 


Alum makes the food unwholesome. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


‘‘I ONCE met a good old lady out 
| West,’’ said Senator Vest, ‘‘ who evinced 
| great surprise of a not very complimen- 
| tary sort when she met me. ‘And so 
| you're Senator Vest, the great senator?’ 
she asked. ‘I’m Senator Vest,’ I replied, 
| bowing. ‘Well, well!’ she exclaimed 
contemptuously. ‘After all I’ve heard 
| about you, I never’d a-thought it!’’’— 
{Saturday Evening Post. ] 


THE tramways, omnibuses, and under- 
ground railways in and around London, 
within a radius of five miles, carry each 
year, it is calculated, about 453,000,000 
| passengers. 
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A PROOF of the success of the growing | 
library practice of trusting to the honesty | 
of the readers is furnished in a recent | 


report of the John Crerar 
Chicago. This library admits any one on 
registration to its stacks, where he may 
help himself to what books he chooses to 
consult, and there is no obnoxious surveil- 
lance. Inthe reading-room books most 
consulted are placed where they can be 
handled without even the formality of 
registration. Five volumes only were 
lost last year, one from the reading- 
room and four from the stack-room, 
while two reported as missing the year 
before were returned to the reading-room 
by people who had carried them off by 
mistake, and five other books supposed to 
have been stolen turned out to have been 
misplaced. The total loss since the open- 
ing of the library has been only thirteen 
volumes. 


WHEN H. M. Stanley was writing 
‘Through the Dark Continent’’ he was 
in the habit of spreading his maps and 
charts upon the floor. One day his 
favorite cat went to sleep ona chart spread 
out on the hearth rug. By and by the 
chart was wanted, and one of the assist- 
ants went to turn pussy away, when 
Stanley stopped him. ‘‘Don’t disturb 
the cat,’’ he said, ‘‘ we can get on without 
the map until she wakes up. If you only 
knew how good the sight of that cat was 
to me you would never let her move from 
where she is.’’ After his trials among 
uncivilized tribes the sleeping cat was to 
him the symbol of domestic peace and 
comfort. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway, ‘‘ Florida 
and West India Short Line,’ has pleasure in 
announcing to the public that it will open its 
new line to Florida on June 3, 1900, with 
York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
Richmond, Va., and Columbia, S. C., Savan- 


through sleeping cars between New 


nah, Ga,, Jacksonville and Tampa, Fia., etc 
etc.; also through sleeping cars from New 
York, etc., to Atlanta, Ga., where connections 
are made in Union Depot for all points South 
and Southwest. The Old Dominion S. S. Co.’s 
steamships from New York, and the Merchants 
& Miners Transportation Co.’s Steamships from 
Boston and Providence make connection with 
these trains at Norfolk, Va. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway is the short 
line to the principal cities of the South and to 
all points in Florida and the West Indies. It 
is also the direct line to Athens, Atlanta, 
Augusta, Macon, Montgomery, New Orleans, 
and all points South and Southwest. It enters 
the Capitals of the six States which it traverses, 
not including the National Capital, through 
which many of its trains are operated. 

Two trains conveying passengers via this 
route will leave New York daily at I p. m., 
and 12.15 o'clock midnight from Pennsylvania 
R. R. Depot. 

For full particulars in regard to sleeping car 
arrangements and dining car service please refer 
to Ticket Agents of connecting lines, W. C. 
Shoemaker, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
371 and 1206 Broadway, New York, Chas L. 
Longsdorf, New England Passenger Agent, 306 
Washington St., Boston, Mass., W. M. Mc- 
Connell, General Agent, 1434 New York Ave., 
Washington, D. C., or to L. S. Allen, General 
Passenger Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 
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A VALUABLE PUBLICATION. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD I900 SUMMER 
EXCURSION ROUTE BOOK. 


On June 1, the Passenger Department of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will publish 
the 1900 edition of its Summer Excursion Route 
Book. This work is designed to provide the 
public with descriptive notes of the principal 
Summer Resorts of Eastern America, with the 
best routes for reaching them, and the rates of 
fare. It contains all the principal seashore and 
mountain resorts of the East, and over seven- 
teen hundred different routes or combinations of 
routes. The book has been compiled with the 
greatest care, and altogether is the most com- 
plete and comprehensive hand-book of Summer 
travel ever offered to the public. 

The cover is handsome and striking, printed 
in colors, and the book contains several maps, 
presenting the exact routes over which tickets 
are sold. The book is profusely illustrated with 
fine half-tone cuts of scenery at the various 
resorts and along the line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

On and after June 1, this very interesting 
book may be procured at any Pennsylvania 
Railroad ticket office at the nominal price of ten 
cents, or upon application to the general office, 
Broad Street Station, by mail, for twenty cents. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, AT CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Round-trip tickets to Charleston, S. C., via | 
the Southern Railway, account of the Annual | 
Meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion will be sold on July 5, 6, 7, and 8, good | 
to return until September I, at rate of one first- 
class fare plus two dollars membership fee. | 
Stop-overs will be allowed, both going and | 
returning, on all tickets reading via the Southern 
Railway. 

The route of the Southern Railway passes | 
through the historic battle-grounds of Virginia 
and the Carolinas, and affords excellent facil- 
ities for reaching Charleston and seeing en | 
route the agricultural and manufacturing indus- | 
tries, as well as the principal commercial cities | 
and resorts of the South. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 


Southern Railway, $28 Chestnut St., Philadel- | 


guided by the light of experience: 


ing samples of Colors, 
perience With Paints’ 


HE testimony of 600 years’ experi- 


cannot be gainsaid by the 


unsupported statements of inter- 
ested manufacturers. 
Records show the use of White Lead 


since 1292, and in all that time it has prdved 


durable paint. 


Why not be 
? The 


brands in margin are pure **old Dutch 
process ’’ White Lead, the old-fashioned, 
honest kind that lasts. 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 


Any shade desired is readily 
Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
also pamphlet entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam's Ex- 


’ forwarded upon application. 


wliam Street, New York. 


SUMMER OUTINGS. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 

nounces the following Personally-Conducted 
Tours for the Summer and early: Autumn of 
I : 
To the North, including Niagara Falls, Thou- 
sand Islands, the St. Lawrence, Montreal, 
Quebec, trip up the Saguenay to Chicoutimi and 
return, Au Sable Chasm, Lakes Champlain and 
George, and Saratoga, July 21 to August 4, and 
August Il to25. Rates, $125 from New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, in- 
cluding all necessary expenses during the entire 
time absent. Proportionate rates from other 
points. 

To Niagara Falls, excursion tickets good to 
return within ten days will be sold on July 26, 
August 9 and 23, September 6 and 20, October 
4 and 18, at rate of $10 from Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington. These tickets 
include transportation only, and will permit of 
stop over with limit at Buffalo, Rochester, Can- 
andaigua, and Watkins on the return trip, 
except on the excursions of August 23 and 
September 20 from Philadelphia and tributary 
points, which will be run via Manunka Chunk 
and Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
road. On these two excursions stop over will 
be permitted at Buffalo on return trip. 

Five-day tour to Gettysburg, Luray, and 
Washington September 15. Rate, $25 from 
New York, $22 from Philadelphia. Propor- 


| tionate rates from other points. 


A nine-day tour to Gettysburg, Luray Cav- 
erns, Natural Bridge, Richmond, Old Point 


| Comfort, and Washington, October 9. Rate, 


$65 from New York, $63 from Philadelphia, 
including all necessary expenses. Proportionate 


| rates from other points. 


For itineraries and further information apply 
to ticket agents, or address Geo. W. Boyd, As- 


| sistant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


In Germany 1,057,938 acres were 
seeded to sugar beets last year. The 
yield was about eleven and a quarter tons 
to the acre, and the sugar results 12.7 per 
cent. 


THE American corn kitchen at Paris 


phia, will be pleased to furnish all information | Will be in charge of a colored woman 


desired. 


| trained as a cook in Maryland. ° 





White Goods 


Unusual values in these sea- 
sonable fabrics, just when the 
demand is greatest. Our assort- 
ments are complete, and prices 
the lowest that can be quoted: 
PERSIAN LAWNS unequaled at the 

prices—12% to 45 cents a yard. 
INDIA LINENS—sc., 8c., 
up to 45 cents a yard. 
FRENCH ORGANDIES 68-inch—18c., 
25c. up to $1.00 a yard. 
PIQUES—tIoc., 18., 20c. up to Soc. a yd. 
SCOTCH CAMBRICS —soft, 
weight—15c. to 25c. a yard. 
FANCY WHITE GOODS—a large as- 
sortment suitable for shirt waists, etc. 
—1Ioc. to 50c. 


Black Dress Goods 


at reduced prices 
50c Challis, 39-inch, 37%c. a yd. 
65c Mohair Brilliantine, 5oc. 
75c Wool Surah, 44-inch, 6oc. 
$1.00 Summer Cheviot, 75c. 
$1.50 Camel’s-hair Grenadine, $1 
$1.50 Wool Crepe de Chine, $1. 


1oc., 12%c. 


medium 


Samples sent upon request. 


Matl orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. Address orders ‘‘ Department 
c ” 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Young Friends’ Review. 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


I DO ALL KINDS OP 
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| Spraying for Insects. 


Meehan’s Monthly. 


THE red spider flourishes nearly as well 
in the open air, in many parts of this 
country, as it does in greenhouses. It is 
an especial lover of the spruce family. 
The past season they were so abundant, 
in many parts, that when noticed the trees 
had the appearance of having been scorch- 
ed by fire. This insect can be kept very 
easily in check by spraying with kerosene 
emulsion, and if they can be kept clear 
from young trees, they are seldom trouble- 
some to larger ones. When suffered to 
remain undisturbed from year to year, 
they increase rapidly, and this seems to be 
the trouble now. The fact is, that spray- 
ing with kerosene emulsion has got to be 
apart of garden work to be as regularly 
attended to as hoeing or pruning. Every 
garden should have its emulsion sprayer, 
and the trees should be carefully watched 
for the appearance of insects just as the 
regular garden crop is watched for the 
appearance of weeds. It is very little 
trouble to spray hundreds of trees in a 
short time with a good sprayer; and, 
generally speaking, when the insect is 
kept downin the younger trees it is not 
troublesome afterwards. 


THOSE who live long are always small 
eaters. The enormous task the liver and 
stomach of a gourmand have daily is too 
much for any system. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street. 





Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, Etc. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK 


For Amateurs. Develcping plates or films, any size; 
from any size negatives; lantern slides from negatives or photographs. 


business and can guarantee satisfaction. 


Bring your work here and be sure of good results. 


printing oa any kind of paper; bromide enlargements 
I give my personal attention to all 
Friends and 


others are invited to call and examine my stock of photographs of Friends’ meeting-bouses, etc. The col- 


lection is exceedingly interesting and rare. 


Call or send for my booklet, ‘‘ Historic Landmarks of Philadelphia.” 


postage paid. 


Price, 25 cents, 


It contains 25 reproductions of photographs of interesting places in Philad’a. 


E. M. THURBER, 1221 Arch Street. 


WILLIAM B. RAYBOLD, 
POST OS OCUT VT VV eeUeTy 
» Paper Hanging 
> Frescoing and 
4 Decorating ¢ 


hasansanasaenanannnannad 


724 Buttonwood St., Philad’a- 
H.C. BODEN & CO., 


S. E. Cor. Walnut and 13th Sts. 


OPTICIANS 


Special attention paid to making and adjusting glasses 
from Oculists’ prescriptions. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER 


TYPE-WRITER 
No. 5,$40. No.7, $50. 


NB&ATNESS, SPRED, 
SIMPLICITY. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
DARBY, PENNA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [lade to Order. 
992 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St Philadelphia. Pe 
To Repair 


Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major's 
S(ement 


ty 


y 7 


a, 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR’S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


POPP LPI VPI a VI PID 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 
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173 Jackson & Cai) 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 


Have Removed their Offices to 


CHESTNUT and 13th STS. 


(South East Corner.) 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 N North Vth Street, Philadelphia. 


Truth in Four Chapters. 
I. 


{ies is no value to the Advertiser com- 

parable with that given him by the clean, 
honest, small-page, completely-read Weekly or 
Monthly. One thousand copies of this are worth 
to him five, or even ten, thousand copies of poor- 
paper, ill-printed, inky, glanced-over-and-thrown. 
aside daily chronicles of crime, and sinks of 
sensation. 

i. 


If an advertiser can get twenty good Weeklies 
or Monthlies to make him a list with 100,000 
circulation, he has value several times as great as 
if he used ordinary dailies of that aggregate cir. 
culation, and he is abundantly repaid for any 
extra trouble in making up his list. He can 
afford to pay for it two cents, or even more, per 
line per thousand, better than he can pay the 
ordinary dailies one cent per line, per thousand, 
—provided, of course, the articles he advertises 
have real value. 

it. 


For local trade, the daily papers of cities and 
towns are natural and appropriate mediums. 
Nobody questions it. But for all articles of 
general sale, whose life is in the interested atten- 
tion and confidence of the general public,—arti- 
cles which need to be brought before the eye of 
good buyers, and kept there,—the weeklies and 
the monthlies are the mediums of value, for it is 
they that are looked at carefully, intelligently, 
and respectfully, in the homes of the people. 
These are not “left on the train,” nor used for 
kindling. They are read, they are saved, they 
are “passed on.” Every copy counts, because 
every copy is read. The percentage of waste in 
them is as | to 10 in perishable publications. 


IV. 


As time passes, these facts are more and more 
perceived. The good Weekly is gaining ground. 
The Monthlies are multiplying, and never carried 
more high-class advertising than now. People 
tire of enormous daily sheets, filled with transi- 
tory matter, and are confused by the mass of 
advertisements. They appreciate having the 
truth once a week, rather than seven different 
versions of it, seven times a week, and they look 
with pleasure over a compact and well-arranged 
group of moderate-size business announcements. 

There will, therefore, be an increasing number 
of readers of Weekly Journals. They will read 
with intelligence, with discrimination. They will 
observe the advertisements. An advertisement 
entitled to their confidence will secure their trade. 


FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 








GIRARD TRUST COM PANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital $2,000,000. Chartered 1836 


AcTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


AND 


Surplus, $5,000,000. 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MoRT- 
GAGES. 
DEPOSITARY 
IZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 


UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; 
ASAS. WING: 
ERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust O, 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL 


cer, 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
its 


Interest allowed on 


Because of the low rates 

OKLAHOMA. of interest and scarcity of 

desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 

for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated by 

H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 

secured on improved lands in a substantially de- 

veloped section, where values have been main- 
tained. For information address, 

ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
503 Provident Building, Philad’a, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAIUNRY, 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE | 
BALLASTED. 





NO SMOKE, 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS | 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 


CLEMENT A. WOODNU 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; 
Manager of Insurance Department, 

BARTON TOWNSEND; Aneietont Actuary, 
. TROTH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. 


P 
1208 Bs 


Vice President and Actuary, 
OSEPH ASHBROOKE; 7rust Oficer, op 


Where to Locate? 


WHY, IN THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE... 


Louisville 
and Nashville 


Railroad, 


the Great Centra! Southern Trunkline, 
-IN.. 


KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLOR'DA, 


WHERE 


Farmers, Fruit Growers, 
Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors, Speculators, 
and Money Lenders 


will find the greatest chances in the United 
States to make ‘‘ big money ’’ by reason of the 
abundance and cheapness of 


LAND AND PARMS, 
TIMBER AND STONE, 
IRON AND COAL 
LABOR—EVERYTHING ! 


Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom 
from taxation, for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and up- 
wards and 500,000 acres in West Florida that 
can be taken gratis under U S. Homestead jaws. 

STOCKRAISING IN THE GULF Coast Dis- 
TRICT WILL MAKE ENORMOUS PROFITS. 

Half fare excursions the first and third Tues- 
days of each month. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell 
you where and how to get it—but don't delay, 
as the country is filling up rapidly. 

Printed. = and all information free. 
Se gfition snd tndessial A 

tion and t, 
asi LOUISVILLE, KY. i 


Please mention Frienvs’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 





